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INTRODUCTION 


Decision-making and architec- 
tural review in the changing 
urban environment is often 
relegated to administrative 
and engineering personnel in 
government agencies who have 
backgrounds in disciplines 
other than the design profes- 
sions, and who are familiar 
with concepts and techniques 
for implementation in areas 
other than urban design. A 
host of individuals ina 

great variety of government 
departments on all levels 

make both small and large 
decisions every day which 
affect some aspect of urban 
Pitewin a crucially waywAte best 
their decisions can work to 
shape the urban environment 
into forms compatible with the 
requirements of the modern 
city sand 1ts anhabatants;, (or. 
at worst perpetuate already 
difficult problems. Sometimes 
apencies have vested anterests 
in continuing already existing 
programs, and frequently it is 
difficult for personnel to see 
beyond the demands of their 
own agencies and areas of res- 
pons bility and sbhe-ettects 
of their decisions upon the 
WhO Lesue Liaise panerculLartyesto 
this last problemsthat our. 
workshops shall address them- 
Selves: 


Our most often repeated obj ec- 
tive has been to develop an 
awareness on the part of 
decision takers toréeacn other's 
problems and the interrelated- 
ness of the parts. this 1s the 
meaning which underlies the 
title sof our program; eeihe City 
as a Oy S Cem. 


Each workshop consisted of 
approximately three one-hour 
Sessions) the £irsitepart was 
a lecture presentation; in the 
second, the participants broke 
up to form small discussion 
proups, pand in athe third) part, 
all groups came together again 
for a plenary session. 


In planning the program for 
each meeting, we attempted to 
find a speaker who is both a 
prestigious practitioner in 
the field of environmental 
design and who presented a pro- 
ject which provided a good 
case study. This was offered 
for the reaction of the group, 
for their criticism as well as 
their evaluation. It was not 
our intention to forward any 
Special point of view, but 
rather, to create a climate, tor 
a candid discussion of views 
and ideas. 


The Boston Architectural Center 
is endowed by the contributed 
services of many individuals, 
but it was especially fortunate 
in having Herbert Glassman as 
Chairman of an Advisory Commit- 
tee consisting of Herbert Bogen, 
Hermann Field and David Wallace. 
The Advisory Committee spent 
many hours of hard work in plan- 
ning and developing the program 
for the entire series as well 

as the all-day conference on 
the John Hancock Building, the 
transeript of which 1s .co be 
found in a separate publication. 


This publication is also due in 
great part to both the editor- 
ial as well as secretarial 

Sik lsPote ra te wielelise 


Sanford R. Greenfield, AIA 
Director of Education, BAC 
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The first workshop in a series 
on "Environmental Design for 
Decision-Makers in Government" 
convened in the Boston Archi- 
tectural Center, 320 Newbury 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
November 7, 1967, at 2:20 p.m. 
The subject, “The City as a 
System". «Principal speaker, 
Donald F. Blumberg. Mr. 
Herbert Glassman, Chairman, 
presiding. 


MR. GREENFIELD: I would like to 
introduce David Wallace. 

He “wsva partner -ingthevfirm 

of Geometrics, a firm I guess 
best known to date for de- 
signing the dome at Expo '67. 
Dave is a consultant to the 
Metropolitan Area Planning 
Council and has done a great 
deal of comprehensive planning 
in many small communities, but 
most important, he is an old 
friend and has been very 
helpful in the formulation of 
this whole program. Dave? 
(Applause. ) 


MR. WALLACE: Thank you, 
Sandy. Donald F. Blumberg has 
ten year's experience in 
general management as a con- 
sultant in operations research 
and systems analysis, en- 
gineering and marketing, 
serving industry, government 
and) theymilaitary.  §Herhas- an 
interdisciplinary education 
which includes a Bachelor of 
Sciences ingelectrical, en. 
gineering from the University 
of Pennsylvania; a Master of 
Business Administration from 
that same school for which he 
majored in industrial manage- 
ment and operations research 
and a Doctorate in applied 
economics also from the 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Mr. Blumberg is presently 
Manager of the Operations 
Research and Management Sys- 
tems Group of the WOFAC Cor- 
poration in Morristown, New 
Jersey .* 


Among other things this cor- 
poration has developed an 
operations research approach 
for systems for planning urban 
and social change. For this 





* Since this workshop session, 
Mr. Blumberg has become Vice 
President for Industrial Sys- 
tems and Services Communica- 
tions and Systems, Inc., Falls 
Churen Vit ginia.. 


he worked as Manager of 
Operations Research in long- 
range planning activity for 
Philco-Ford Corporation in 
Fort Washington, Pennsylvania, 
directing operations research 
and general management, con- 
sulting in various locations 
in the United States, Europe, 
Africa, and Southeast Asia. 


Under "his *direction a sieniti- 
cant new breakthrough was 
achieved in regional planning 
and analysis employing ad- 
vanced simulation models and 
information retrieval tech- 
niques, a system which is now 
being applied by the Office of 
Economic Opportunity. 


He was also responsible for 
development of new techniques 
to study logistics and mainte- 
nance support of any system or 
equipment in the field. 


Prior tovhisrexperiencerat 
Philco-Ford he was Director of 
the Planning and Information 
Systems Division for Pennsyl- 
vania Research Associates, 
Inc., out of Philadelphia; and 
he was also a member of the 
faculty of the University of 
Pennsylvania. 


Mr. Blumberg will give the 
keynote address on "The City 
asta “System! 4eLters with 
pleasure that I present to you 
Donald Blumberg. (Applause.) 


MR. BLUMBERG: 
much, Dave. 


Thank you very 


For people in decision-making 
or planning capacities, deal- 
ing with real problems in real 
CitTBeS.) thesconcept of agcity= 
system deserves some discus- 
SIONiowe Ss, Lomveally essential 
to deal with the city as a 
system? in order to: fully 
understand the value of the 
concep tyywermuse sirse derine 
the types of functions or 
environmental elements which 
exis teinvanpurban jarea.: 


The most familiar is the view 
GCEPtNe eCity pas auland use, subs 
system, a series of physical 
structures making up the core 
and the outlying regions, and 
representing the place where 
people live and work. (See 
Figure 1) We could also think 
of functioning elements of the 
CItvVeiDMcerTmonot athe: socia L 
and economic environment. (See 
Figure 2) In this particular 
view we are looking not so 
much at the physical struc- 
tures; soutcatetherpeople; how 
they “livesswhere) they receive 
their economic’ gain,’ their 
health¥characteristics,; their 
patterns; juvenile. delinquency; 
education; race; and so forth. 
Emphasis is primarily on the 
living population. 


A third view which could be 
taken onethetcityrissthe ytrans= 
portation environment's ele- 
ments which move things and 
people from one place to 
another. The rail, road, and 
the air nets operate within 

the core of the urban area and 
connect this particular urban 
area with all others. (See 
Figure?) slastlyjeonercan 
view the city in terms of its 
services: the water, the 
sewage System, therelectric 
utilities, the hospitals, and 
the variety of other facilities 
which support the urban area. 
(See Figure 4) , 


As a matter of fact, these 
fOur= separates si ices. «oF 
environmental elements repre- 
sent, in pentrale” the way that 
many people have been looking 
at our urban areas lor cities, 
as slices rather than as 
integrated wholes. The thesis 
which we will propose and the 
techniques that we will 
discuss, deal with how to 
bring these tour sclassesiot 
sub-systems or sub-environ- 
ments together into one 
overall” structure - the’ city 
viewed as a system. 


However, we must also discuss 
the dynamically changing 
structure’ ofethe city. she 
basic problem in the city is 
not just the four individual 
slices as discussed above, but 
the problem of dynamic change. 
(See Figure 5) The planning 
and the decision-making in 
each of ‘these’ four classes of 
problem areas: the physical, 
the social and economic, the 
transportation, and the 
Servicesnets sali varyin 
time. In summary, we view the 
four environmental groups 
interacting with each other 
and in time, as the city 
system. An looking at a 
variety of large urban areas, 
we found that a basic problem 
was the inability of decision- 
makers and decision-making 
mechanisms to come to grips 
with these interacting factors 
and their dynamic change. In 
essence,they were unable to 
deal with the entire problem 
because their focus was on 
elements of the city system, 
rather than on the city-system 
as a whole. 


To give some feeling for the 
complexity and scope of this 
planning gap in the city 
system, if 1s Ofeinteres® te 
list the types of planners 
that are normally to be found 
in an urban area. (See Figure 
6) The focus of these classes 
of planners; their horizons of 
interest; and their emphasis 
on how long a delay occurs 
before an action takes place, 
and how long after that 
planned action some type of 
reaction will result within 
the urban area, can all be 
examined. 


At the first lével 1s thevouce 
planner or the architect- 
engineer with emphasis on land 
use and population growth. He 
has a planning horizon of some 
30 to 40 years, and with a 
general feeling about reaction 
time in terms of construction 
starts, at least a five-year 
or greater time period. Next 
we have the transportation 
engineer, whose emphasis is 
primarily on the existing 
transportation, the networks, 
and the demand for transporta- 
tion. He has a slightly 
different planning horizon and 
slightly different feeling 
about how long actions should 
take. The facilities planner 
has again a different focus. 


In most urban areas in the 
United States, there are also 
the market planners - people 
who are employed by large 
retail or wholesale organiza- 
tions, or who are acting as 
consultants, whose emphasis is 
on the population growth and 
market demand. They have a 
shorter planning horizon; and 
their action and reaction time 
concerning, for example, the 
initiation of a new super- 
market or retail store, is on 
a different time frame than 
that of other types of plan- 
ners. Market planners working 
in construction or investment 
fields also have a slightly 
different focus. 





THE LAND-USE SUBSYSTEM 
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SUBSYSTEMS OF THE CITY SYSTEM 


THE TRANSPORTATION SUBSYSTEM 





Figure 3 


THE CITY SYSTEM OVER TIME 
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SUBSYSTEMS OF THE CITY SYSTEM 


THE SOCIAL/ ECONOMIC SUBSYSTEM 





Figure 2 


SUBSYSTEMS OF THE CITY SYSTEM 


THE SERVICES SUBSYSTEM 





Figure 4 


FIGURE 6 THE CITY SYSTEM AS VIEWED BY CLASSES OF PLANNERS 


TYPICAL TYP. PLANNED 


PLANNING PLANNING ACT. /REACT. 
EMPHASIS PRIMARY FOCUS HORIZON TIME 
City Planner Land Use 30-40 5 Years 
(A/E) Population Growth Years 
Construction Starts 
Architectural Character 
Transportation Existing Transportation 25-50 mo Seats 
Engineer Networks Years Years 
Future Demand for Trans- 
portation (Land Use) & 
Population Growth 
New Transportation Technology 
Facilities Existing Networks 10-25 3-5 
Planner Future Demand-Based on Land Years Years 
(Water, Sewage, Use & Population Growth 
& Utilities) New Technology 
Market Planners Population Growth 1-3 l=2 
(Retail, Wholesale, Market Demand Years Years 
& Services) Population Character Style - 
Emphasis on Purchasing Power 
Competitive Organizations 
Market Planners Land Use/Value 1-10 1-2 
(Construction; Construction Starts Years Years 
Investment) Occupancy Rates 
Interest Rates 
Political Population by District 4-8 2-4 
Planner Population Style & Character Years Years 
Legislative Requirements 
Educational Population Growth & Shift 1-5 1-3 
Planner Existing Educational Facilities Years Years 
New Facilities Requirements 
New Technology 
Health, Welfare, Population Growth & Shift 1-10 2-9 
& Social Services Character & Style of Years Years 
Planner Population 
Existing Facilities 
New Demands 
Police & Crime Rate by Area - 1-3 Qk eek 
Enforcement Force Allocation Years Year 


Agency Planner 


Population Shift 
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more specific. 


Educational planners and 
educators again have a differ- 


Went focus, as do the health, 
jwelfare, 


and social service 
planners, as well as the 
planning elements of police 
and enforcement agencies. 


Each of these classes of 


mplanners in the city system is 


working for a decision-maker 
on a continuing basis. Each 
of these independent organiza- 
tions is making decisions and 
taking actions which affect 
the urban area over time. If 
possible, it would be desir- 
able to examine the actions 
taken by each of these 
planners, in turn, and define 


Mtheir mutual effects on the 


framework, structure, and type 


lof the urban area or city 
i}system. 
ja methodology which would 


We would like to have 


maple us to capture all these 


|ivarious outlooks, the dynamism 
Hwhich exists, and inter-laying 
ijof sub-systems to deal with 
jjthe city as an integrated 


system. 


i City systems contain many 
|} interacting elements which are 
lj}affected by randomness and 


unpredictability. These 
elements include activities 


‘|}which have extensive time 


lags; they involve very com- 


mmeex policies, rules, and 


procedures; they continually 
@rcate a host of. data; they 
involve many conflicting 

objectives; and they embody 


|) many component organizations. 


@aetiy, the city system is 
impacted by and will have an 
impact on the local systems 
which are part of the urban 
area, the regional systems 


i in which the urban area 


Besides, and the larger 
national system. 


We have been using the term 


i "systems" to deal with the 
Meirban area or city. 
| draw upon the same systems 


We can 


approach to assist in planning 
for urban and social changes 
maetne “city system". Up to 
this point, we have been 
Barking in a theoretical 
framework about the city 
Seecem: Let us get a little 
About two 


years ago we began to look at 
the process of planning as 
described by these nine 
classes of planners, discussed 
previously, in several separ- 
ate cities. These cities were 
selected because they repre- 
sented a geographical disper- 
Sion; they represented areas 
in which, to some extent, 
sophisticated planning was 
being attempted. 


We went into each of these 
Chiles a tatkedumtosmi Cy. 
planners; examined their 
problems; and tried to make an 
estimate of the degree to 
which improved or more ad- 
vanced techniques for planning 
could have improved the 
Situation, or could have 
helped achieve a better) goal. 
With few exceptions, we found 
that improvements could have 
been significant. 


With this challenge in mind, 
we began to explore the idea 
of developing more sophisti- 
cated techniques to improve 

the planning and decision- 


making process in city systems, 


There has been-a significant 
amount of work done over the 
last 50 years in development 
of analytical techniques for 
planning and analysis. In 
urban areas, a considerable 
amount of work has been done 
iit hewared sof Statistical 
analysis, using multi-variant 
factor analysis, components, 
and cluster analysis. Within 
thealastec 0 ore 50eyveaton. a 
considerable amount of work 
has also been done in the 
fields of economic and demo- 
graphic analysis, and in the 


use of inter-industry and 
input/output trade area 
analysis and housing-demand 
models. Within the few years, 
land use models and Markov- 
type prediction models have 
been successfully developed. 
In the same time span, a 
considerable amount of work 
has been done in the area of 
simulation techniques as 
applied to city planning. 
Three interesting simulation- 
type forecasting systems have 
been constructed within the 
last tive years. 


In the 1950"s; ‘the states of 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
banded together, forming a 
special compact to study the 
requirements for new trans- 
portation facilities and 
capabilities in the Delaware 
Valley area. -iinethe cttort, 7 
supporting program, known as 
the Penn-Jersey Transportation 
Study, began to use some of 
these advanced techniques. The 
Penn-Jersey Study team began 
to develop a computer-based 
simulation model, called a 
regional growth model, which 
would allow them to forecast 
the futurevans terns oL new 
highway facilities initiated 
in the Delaware Valley area. 
The model was designed to 
study the question, "Why do 
people make use of transporta- 
tion, and what is the effect 
on initiating new transporta- 
tionst¢e1i acess 


About the same time, in 
Pittsburgh, under urban 
renewal grants from the 
Federal government, another 
team began to develop an 
approach to planning the 
Golden Triangle. Supported by 
the University of Pittsburgh's 
professors and other authori- 
tative consultants, they 
developed a computer-based 
simulation to study what 
happens when people live in an 
area, i.e. how much secondary 
industry is developed, and 
what happens as the area 
population fluctuates. The 
first model was oriented more 
tothe physical tacwilities: 
the transportation system. 

The second model was oriented 
to the people living in the 
area, the social and economic 
sub-system. 


11 


12 


San Francisco, at approximate- 
ly the same time and also 
supported by Federal govern- 
ment funds, employed a 
management consulting firm to 
develop a computer simulation 
to model the physical char- 
acteristics of the housing in 
the area. This simulation 
attempted to deal with the 
question of what would happen 
if housing characteristics in 
the San Francisco area were 
affected by changes in housing 
codes, and to estimate the 
impectsor, that: typer,o tf deci- 
Sion, a nisethird. class, of 
models was oriented to the 
land-use elements of the city 
system. 


We looked at these three 
classes of models and felt 
enough had been done to enable 
us to take a first step toward 
developing a new set of models 
aimed at describing the city 
system as a whole. The system 
developed (Figure 7) was 
designed to describe a com- 
munity, an urban area, at some 
point, in- time.” The; models 
were designed to work on a 
time increment basis, consid- 
ering the changes that will 
occur in an urban area over 
time. 


One initial class of inputs 
was data over a two-year 
period, describing the city 
system at a point in time. A 
second class of inputs was 
exogenous data, which des- 
cribed the style and character 
of the particular urban area. 
The model was developed to be 
of general use for any major 
urban area in the United 
States, and the exogenous data 
tried to describe the differ- 
ence between this particular 
city system and another. These 
were the inputs to the 
"community model.'' The 
outputs from the community 
model were predictions of 
dynamic changes in the city 
system over time. These were 
printed out directly by a 
computer or stored in a data 
bank and later extracted. 


The other portion of the 
system was designed to take as 
inputs, programs and attri- 
butes of programs to be 
initiated; the characteriza- 
tion of the government 
organization; and other social 
and political agencies which 
existed within the community. 
These inputs were then used to 
considér, the effectssa) policy 
change or policy implementa- 
tion would have on the city 
system. This could be done by 
superimposing the policy model 
on the community model to 
provide outputs concerning 
comparisons of different 
programs and to provide other 
analytical data concerning the 
impact of these programs. 


The community model consists 
of a series of smaller models. 
The*£irst iof these was a)small 
area sub-model. The small 
area sub-model was an attempt 
to describe a neighborhood in 
detail. It gave an account of 
the manner in which people 
live, such as secondary 
employment generated as a 
result; of their laving ring that 
area, and their general social 
and economic patterns over a 
time period. The outputs from 
the small neighborhood area 
model are the inputs to an 
area sub-model, which des- 
cribes in more physical terms 
what takes place in the 
community as a whole. The 
outputs from this model are 
the inputs to an individual 
sub-model, which relates what 
happens to an aggregate class 
of individuals within the 
urban area in terms of births, 
aging, deaths, education, etc. 
The outputs of that model, in 
turn, become inputs to a 





household model, which ae 
mines what the household 
incomes are, where these | 
households reside, etc. 
Finally, the outputs of that @ 
model then become, in the next 
time frame, the inputs to the 
small area sub-model. This 
begins the next cycle, and the 
system continues on in that 
manner. 


' 


It would take a great deal of . 
time to describe, in detaray 
how each of these models are 
basically made up of a series 
of equations, both logical and 
mathematical, based primarily 
on transition probabilities. 
For example, if there are vidg@ 
people at age 20 in a com- 
munity in 1962; then based on 
the given birth and death 
probabilities, in 1963 there 
should be, at age 21, some 
percentage of these 100 people 
who existed in the previous 
year. 


A series of such equations in 
the community model were used 
to delineate these transition 
effects in the areas of 
housing, employment, education, 
health, and welfare. The 
outputs of these predictions 
form the inputs to an umxban 
area-wide forecast, which, in 
turn is used to calculate how 
many people are employed 
within the city and region 
supporting the city. These 
outputs are then applied to 
arrive at the number of people 
employed in each neighborhood. 
In turn, these estimates are 
utilized to obtain numbers on 
each population group by age, 
race, and employment in each 
small area. 


These statistics, then, become 
the basis for an estimate of 
the occupations that are 
available or being filled, and 
as a means to obtain the 
numbers of households by race 
and sex. Finally, these 
figures are used to estimate 
family income, first by 
family, then by neighborhood. 
These inputs are used in the 
next time period as the 
setting points for these 
equations. 
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TYPICAL PRINTOUT 
SCANCAP SYSTEM WITH CAP 
AREA UNIT DESCRIPTION FOR CAPSBURG 
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The "policy model" (See Figure 
@) 1S a first-cut attempt at 
trying to model the process of 
government action. Whereas 
the previous model was a com- 
bination of equation, logical 
formulas, and statistical 
techniques, this policy model 
is an event-type simulation. 
Bt takes a list of projects to 
be initiated and goes through 
the whole development process 
@e the project: the approval, 
Mert necessary, by the voters 

or government agencies; 
funding, staffing; organiza- 
tion, implementation; and the 
ultimate translation of these 
individual steps into com- 
Munity effects. Each of these 
logical stages is affected by 
the social and political 
Wariabilities. However, the 
policy implementation model is 
Still very naive. A consider- 
able amount of work has yet to 
be done in the area of 
simulating the implementation 
of government policies and 
programs. 


These models, and all the 
computer programs, are tied 
together through an executive 
(See Figure 9) computer 
program, which controls the 
system and allows one to make 
changes in any of the sub- 
models without major effects 
to the other sub-models. This 
Mexecutive" divides the models 
jinto a number of sub-models, 
the small area sub-models, the 
government action model, and 
|the input sub-systems. Each 
me these segments could be run 
Sither sequentially or in 
parallel, on a large machine. 


|] Up until now, we have been 
talking about the structure of 
Enis city system model, in 
mterms of its technical design. 
Bet us look at the type of 

J information which could be 
generated by this type of 
jmechanism. Given the ap- 
propriate inputs, a print-out, 
as shown in Figure 10 (a), 
could be generated. The 


that this output is being run 
with the policy model being 
applied for a city named 
"Capsburg," which consists of 
seven neighborhoods or areas. 
eelast of projects to be 
considered is also identified. 





header (Figure 10 (a) indicates 


Titse1tst. of projects. ined 
specific mix, is targeted in a 
specific way. This print-out 
depicts the city of Capsburg 
AT agcertain time, as) astunc- 
tion ofcthis ‘particular setof 
programs. There are just a 
portion of the print-outs for 
one year. The time frame in 
this case is the year 1966. 
The system, however, could 
generate this kind of informa- 
tion for any year over which 
the models are run. Demo- 
graphic and housing data is 


. provided as well as a consid- 


erable amount of information 
on ethnic groups. For 
example, the people living in 
Capsburg are broken down into 
groups of white and non-white 
males and females by age 
groups. 


Breakdowns are also provided 
on non-white groups by occupa- 
tion ein this  pertacularerun, 
there were only two ethnic 
groups considered; but other 
ethnic groups could be added. 
There are only four occupation 
groupings in this particular 
run, but there could be ten or 
fifteen occupations. We also 
have a considerable amount of 
detail on education, such as 
the number of people who are 

Sa CO Joa years. Of age .in 
kindergarten, the number of 
people 5 to 35 years old in 
elementary school, and infor- 
mation on the people 25 years 
VemaceeanwsOldeyeinescnoo hl, 


You might ask why we are using 
these particular breakdowns 
rather than others? In our 
survey of Cities, we began to 
develop a pattern of the kind 
of data currently available. 
Our initial approach was to 
make use of the available 
data, recognizing that as the 
model was placed in use, there 
would be a greater need for 
dis-aggregation. In general, 
the data base was developed on 
the basis of data normally 
found or reasonably obtainable 
in most urban communities. 

The classification of data is 
enough to indicate that a 
fairly large amount of infor- 
mation 1s required to statis- 
ticallysadescripenaccrey 
system. 


So far, we have been talking 
about the data needed to fully 
describé-a city  systemsiiLet. us 
get down to the more specific 
issue--the dynamic effects, in 
terms of this model structure, 
of decisions made in the city 
system. In studying the 
dynamically changing structure 
of the city system, we should 
recognize that people tend to 
reflect their own values and 
judgments as they evaluate 
data. They impute special 
significance to certain data 
and often draw results out of 
context: “In order to) avoid 
this ‘type of bias, we attemp- 
ted to develop a data base or 
framework for our analysis 
that was reasonable; that is, 
representative of the average 
city and yet not data drawn 
from a specific city. We took 
data str OMnwas SroupLOipCrties, 
at random, and generated a 
realistic, but nevertheless 
hypothetical city named 
"Capsburg." (See Figure’ LL) 
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Capsburg has an elaborate data 
base to describe its seven 
neighborhoods, Just to give 
some idea of how one must get 
into the style and character 
of an area, we can take two 
neighborhoods, Area 3 and Area 
7° in Capsburg. Let us. contrast 
them. Both areas have the same 
population and roughly the 
Same number of housing units, 
1875 versus 1938. However, 
Area 7 is a more dense area, 
with 6,000 thousand square 
feet versus 31,500 thousand 
square feet. However, popula- 
tion density by atself-pro- 
vides no good measure of 
character. Spend a few days in 
selected areas of Manhattan 
and that will be obvious. Let 
uswlookva Littles bit.turther: 
In Area 3 the median family 
income is $7,500 versus $3,200 
insgAredby . lNeTre;are 2k per 
cent, unempioyed..in Area ./ \ver= 
SUS ao eperm Cento in “Area... 


With the type of data base 
available in a variety of 
different. catevories, itis 
possible to begin to form a 
qualitative description of 
each neighborhood. Our Area 3 
is<a typical, old.» very high 
income professional community. 
Given enough different data, 
enough variations, and enough 
Measures, ites possible sto 
begin to develop a one-for-one 
comparison between the quanti- 
tativesreeling of the ‘style 
and character of the city 
system. For analysis purposes, 
we will use this hypothetical, 
butequite realistic; data base 
to discuss dynamic change. 


We have now defined our city 
system; but we have not yet 
explored the impact of the 
changeon the system itself. 
To illustrate this type of 
change,’ let us take the re- 
sults of the runs made on the 
model described above for the 
hypothetical city of Capsburg 
over the period 1966-1982. 
Starting with a data of 1960- 
61, we would like to explore 
the impact of a series of 
possible programs that could 
be implemented (Figure 13). 
In order to do this, we placed 
ourselves in the role of a 


planner for the city-system; 
and we then generated a series 
of seven projects, targeting 
them in various ways. We also 
set up various mixes of these 
projects and budgeted them in 
various ways. We wanted to 
determine for this purely 
illustrative mix of programs, 
which was the best mix, and 
which was the best budget 
level to achieve the greatest 
results’ in the city of Caps- 
burg. 


Although illustrative, these 
programs were primarily 
related to social change; and 
they could just as easily have 
involved urban renewal Pro- 
jects. One of the results (See 
Figure 16) illustrates what 
happens in Area 7 (the slum) 
for non-white incomes of less 
than $3,000 over the period 
1966-1982. This is assuming 
we are given 2 budget mixes; 
one at $775,000 per year, and 
the other at $380,000 per year 
as opposed to no program. When 
we first saw the results of 
this run, we felt that these 
projections could not be 
accurate. These sets of curves 
suggested that there was very 
little, if any, difference 
between the two mixes of 
funded programs as compared to 
no program whatsoever. We 
immediately started looking at 
the model structure for errors 
and we subsequently came to an 
interesting thesis, the Lake 
Mead analogy. 


A man decides to fill Lake 
Mead, using a bucket. Relative 
to his own size, there is a 
lot of water in the bucket. He 
takes the bucket of water to 
Lake Mead and throws the water 
into the lake; the water level 
does not rise. He runs back, 
fiiisetnesbucket, brings it 
back to Lake Mead, and again 
throws the water into the 
lake. The water level still 
does not rise. The water he is 
throwing into the lake isn't 
going to fill the lake for a 
long time; the increase in the 
water level is going to stay 
much the same. As a matter of 
fact, we found that the amount 
of money we were targeting for 
improvement in the slum area 
was a just a drop in the 
bucket. It was very, very 
small relative to the size of 
the problem. Thus, the slight 
difference between the two 
budget mixes could be ex- 
plained quantitatively. 















Let us look at another factor 
in the city - education (See 
Figure 15). Whereas the income 
change for two programs as 
opposed to no program seemed 
to produce very little results 
in the area of education the 
results are quite dramatic. 
Initiation of an education 
program causes dramatic im- 
piovement as compared to no 
education program at all. 
However, there was little 
difference between the two 
funded programs. Look at the 
number of students who are in 
Area 7 and at the way the two 
mixes have been targeted. You” 
will find little difference am 
the amount of money spent for 
education; one amount is 
roughly about $100 more per 
student per year then the 
other. Why does it take such 
a long period of time before 
the influence of a good 
program is felt in a slum 
area? Shouldn't we obtain 
beneficial results immediately 


| 


First, it takes a considerablé 
amount of time before a pro- | 
gram can be fully implemented. 
In Capsburg, not enough 
teachers were available to 
initiate the programs. In the 
runs made, approximately two ~ 
years were required to recruit 
and hire the people and to get 
the programs approved by the ~ 
electorate. Measuring improve- 
ment in people with more than ~ 
eight years of schooling, at ~ 
least eight years also passed 
before the students got 
through the program. Our 
intuitive guess about the city 
suggested that initiating 
programs in education would 
result in dramatic improve- 
ments in the educational pro- 
cess. It didn" ty) ineioue 
example, it took a much longer 
time than we anticipated. 
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The many types of measures we 
have been discussing are 
almost infinite. There is no 
particular reason why we have 
selected these two programs. 
However, an examination of the 
two measures raises an impor- 
@enerwaquestion, ‘'Is it better 
to take action with respect to 
immediate outcome, or with 
respect to relative education- 
al improvement?" Because of 
ithe dynamic inter-action of 
the city-system, the question 
Geereal values becomes ex- 
tremely important. This 
question can be answered by a 
licost-benefit analysis; that is 
by taking a set of program 
mixes and by varying the 
budget levels, at a given 
period of time, to determine 
the effect of marginally 
increasing or decreasing the 
Mecget levels relative to 
particular objectives or 
values. An example is the case 
depicted, showing the percent- 
ages of people with less than 
€ight years in school (See 
|Figure 16)* This analysis 
Suggests that increase above 
1$400,000 level provides little 
ancrease in performance. This 
budget level must be signifi- 
jjcantly greater before any 
“Significant effects are 
‘}produced. 










After going through this 
analysis, we began to realize 
‘jthat a logical and comprehen- 
Save analysis of the city 
jsystem could give us much more 
jinformation than our own 
jindividual and intuitional 
maews of the city as a series 
of sub-systems. We then 
Started to develop a concept 
to pool projects and program 
jmixes in order to develop a 
jstrategy for program formula- 
tion in the city system. We 
set about developing different 
mexes Of projects (See Figure 
17) with long-term results for 
either improving the educa- 
jtional or income levels 





* As in all other examples, 
jthis data was developed, using 
the model structure and the 
\Capsburg data base. 


through manpower development 
and utilization. Then, we ran 
these programs in the city- 
system model. One area of 
interest was the percentage of 
people in two key employment 
groups: Group 3, the skilled 
blue-collar workers; and Group 
4, the laborers. The outcome 
of the programs for these two 
groups suggests there is a 
difference in man power 
orientation versus educational 
programs. 


We noticed that because of the 
particular way in which the 
programs were targeted, it 
seemed to suggest that in Area 
7 1n7 1968," it) would’ be nearly 
impossible to get a shoeshine, 
for example. There would be no 
laborers and service workers 
available. 


However’, by 1972, the 
situation would have appeared 
Losreturnetomormaleingorder 
to explain this apparently 
unrealistic situation, we 
examined the model structures, 
the targetings sand? the, bud-= 
geting involved; and we found 
that the programs were genera- 
ting more jobs in Area 7 for 
Groupyl @22eandss occupation 
levels vthanithere were people 
available. In effect, then, 
the shoeshine boy could get a 
job as a skilled blue-collar 
worker even though he was not 
qualified. Although shoeshine 
jobs were available, the 
manpower to shine the shoes 
was not available. If such 
were the case, and if an 
improvement were made in the 
area, why did the situation 
returnotoO its normalgsrate? 


The model structure took into 
account the mobility of the 
population. The skilled blue- 
collar worker in Area 7 was 
able to work at the next 
higher occupational level 

now; and his income was in- 
creased. The increased income 
then enabled him to "escape" 
the slum, by moving out. The 
shoeshine boy also had more 
money and could now afford a 
Slightly higher standard of 
living. Who, then, occupied 
the vacant housing left by the 
blue-collar worker? The model 
Suggests that a new individual 
from outside the core communi- 
ty, an individual at a lower 
poverty level than the man 
previously living there, moved 
in: BEOTre Chisepartachular 
example, what has been done is 
to bring into the slums people 
whose income levels, health, 
and education levels are 

worse than the people there 
before. By trying to improve 
social and economic conditions 
through targeting programs in 
the slum area, we have simply 
"moved people around." 


As new people move into Area 7 
there are people available to 
shine shoes; and the situation 
returns to normal. We assumed, 
as do many planners, that if 
the neighborhood were improved 
Lthwould, be bettereorl. We 
neglected to assume that in 
the dynamic city system, 
people move about and have the 
ability to migrate from one 
place to another. Through this 
particular set of programs, we 
couldvimprove: the loteof the 
people in the area; but there 
would still remain other 
unimproved areas. In general, 
the population in Area 7 
remained constant over time; 
but the non-white populations 
in Area 3 and in Area 6 grew 
dramatically. 


The examplesidiscussed) are 
only illustrations of a 
hypothetical community, but 
they demonstrate the value of 
looking at the whole system in 
planning for change. City 
system models, such as the one 
described here, can be ex- 
tremely useful in planning for 
urban and social change. An 
overview of the application of 
such a simulation model is 
shown in Figure 19. 
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One of the extremely important 
consequences of this approach 
is that it allows one to 
obtain data on implementation 
erfectsijand tosbeginato 
compare this data with the 
actual occurrences at a future 
time. In most cities today 
there as) iittle opportunity to 
compare the assumptions, which 
initiated the planning and 
decision process for social 
change, with the final results. 


The city system model also 
provides the guidelines for 
furthersreseatrch, ittactseas 

a vehicle for further analyti- 
cal refinements, checks, and 
re-examination of the decision 
AndeTestramnts:eihis type of 
model technique is now being 
applied in a few limited 
Caseswelteisestil lbeagionge way 
from practical use, but it 
represents an approach to 
viewing the city as a system. 
There are a number of problems 
with this type of technique. 
First of tall; theilogic, of#the 
model has not yet been fully 
tested ovéerptimes Further 
cetalbinpenisercquired, 
particularly in the areas of 
education, health, and welfare. 
Inv’addition, there “is ai need 
for the creation of a regional 
or rural sub-system to ade- 
quately consider migration 
from! the coreverty: “At present; 
we can only view this city as 
an isolated system; and we 
can't consider the impact of 
the city on the surrounding 
area. For this reason, one 
needs to build an area model. 
As for the policy or govern- 
ment action model, it will 
require extensive analysis and 
definition, beforesi t. wilt 
become a useful tool. Lastly, 
a technique is required to 
generate exogenous parameters. 
Thesevare-thesspecific 
descriptions which identify 
the ‘differences: in an, urban 
area, characterizing it 
quantitatively. By this we 
mean those differences which 
separate one city from 
another, versus those which 
character’ze sainwcit bes sein 
general. 


There are a considerable 
number of advantages to the 
model. city system: First of 
all, this approach focuses on 
the total®structure+or (the 
city and considers its dynamic 
interaction. Secondly, it 
provides a mechanism for 
considering alternative plans 
and priorities. Many approach- 
es to city planning consider 
only one plan, or a few 
variations on a single plan, 
ignoring alternative ways of 
achieving the same goals. 
Thirdly {eitytorcese4 quantita- 
tive consideration of both the 
shortyand) long-run effects: 

In many cases, the emphasis is 
on the short-range ignoring 
the long-range; or on the long- 
range ignoring the short-range, 
The: city-system model forces 
one to consider both time 
frames at the same level of 
detail. This approach tends to 
reducefareasyo£ potential 
conflict(dueltoyintuition:s sand 
it allows more emphasis to be 
placed on the basic objectives 
and values. The city-system 
model also provides a basis 
for organizing data and for 
utilszangsathe decisionsate : be 
made. It acts as a model 
structure and mechanism for 
deciding how aggregate or dis- 
aggregate a data structure 
needsetor ber 


In summary, we have described 
an approach, a first attempt 

to quantitatively structure 

the city as a dynamic system, 
using the computer and opera- 
tions research techniques. The 
methodology allows us to begin 
the exceedingly difficult task 
of predicting community charac- 
teristics over time; exploring 
the types of government action; 
and examining the future impact 
of individual projects, alter- 
native project mixes, and bud- 
gets levels. 
a beginning to examining alter- 
nate organizations and types of 
communities. 


As an approach, it is only in 
the early stages of develop- 
ment. However, new technicues, 
such as these, are now be- 
coming available and will in 
time provide the basis for 
operating the city as a system. 


Thank you very much. (Applause) 


It provides us with 


At this point, participants 
break up into smaller workshop 
sessions to discuss the 
following questions: 


1. Whateis the basic objec. 
tive of the city? For what 
purposes does it exist? Does 
it exist because péople live 
in one place in a group, or 
does it have its own goal? 
Who does the city serve, and 
who should be served? (There 
is a difference) 


2. With nearly two-thirds of 
the United States' population 
living in cities and in urban 
suburbs, how can we determine 
where the “core” City, tie 
city itself, ends and’ where 
the urban area as a whole 
begins? 


3. What are the best mechan- 
isms and tools for planning in 
a city? Are they the more 
sophisticated techniques, 
described previously; standard 
techniques; or other means? 
Role playing has been sug- 
gested as an example of an 
"other'' means. A definition of 
role playing: a situation in 
which a group of people are 
brought together to consider 
by game playing what the 
alternatives should béeweee 
there are such tools, who 
should be exercising them? 
Should this planning be done 
on a centralized or decentral- 
ized basis? Is planning more 
effective when done by one 
central planning authority or 
by each of thirteen classes of 
planner groups? 
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i} MR. BLUMBERG: Gentlemen, 


HW MR. CASS: 


|) summary , 
|) any disagreement. 


4, We have indicated that 
objectives and values are 
extremely important when one 


{is considering government 


action. Who should establish 


ithe objectives and values in 4 


city? Should objectives and 
values be established by the 
open market, by the electorate, 
by government agencies, by 
planning authorities, or by 
others? 


5. What are the technological 
innovations which will affect 


meme city of the future? We 
have already identified one 
||}planning innovation. Certainly 
ithe elevator was a technologi- 
cal innovation which affected 


the city system. The concept 
Of pre-stressed concrete also 
Iean effect. There are cer- 
tainly other technological 
innovations on the horizon. 
How will they make the city 
system of the future more 
complex? 


PLENARY SESSION BEGINS. 


can 
we be seated? I think we are 
Meedy to get started. Are all 


ithe groups back? Are there any 


other working groups? The 


|| purpose I understand of this 
last half hour or three- 
)quarters of an hour is to 

I} allow me to field the ques- 
|} tions that you have or to 

||) raise questions that were 


raised in the discussion 
groups. 


My reaction was 
that our group got into some 
very, very general discussions 


)) and comments which led to 
)} really no conclusions whatso- 


ever. I am not sure we could 


|} agree on basic definitions, 
|) let alone answers to questions. 


I really think that is a valid 
and I would welcome 


|, MR. BLUMBERG: Well, that is an 
interesting start right there, 
| because you are suggesting 


that your discussion group 
consisted of a number of 


| different types of people 
) looking at urban areas. Each 
member of the group has his 


own jargon and focus. Did 
everybody else come to the 
same conclusion? There ap- 
parently was a basic problem 


| in attempting to answer the 
| first question. As I remember, 
}} when we stopped in on one of 


the groups, they were hammer- 


ing at the question, 'What was 
the objective of the city?" 

It seemingly was difficult to 
define basic terms. Did every- 
body find the same problem? 
Wasyat difficult to, establish 
the objective of the city 
system? 


MR. MOLONEY: I thought that in 
our little group we reached 
the conciusion ‘that “the cities 
arises Op. aumecw sto ex — 
change goods, services, and 
ideas. The cities serve as a 
focal point for educational 
institutions, engineers, and 
people walking arcund looking 
for shoes. This was the his- 
toricalsorigintor Cries sand 
it apparently remains valid in 
new and varied forms today. 
People need cities as places 
in which to exchange goods, 
services, and ideas; that was 
one agreement I thought we 
Veacned, 


MR. BLUMBERG: That is 


interesting. I would like to 
pose a question. Is Route 128 
aUCHt VW iby your ;cerinition, 


Tt Seesince ite ssdnearea, ia 
which there is a tremendous 
amount of exchange going on. 


MR. MOLONEY: It is both a 
CityLand saspantyopva: City: 


MR. BLUMBERG: Is it a strip 

city? (1 would be anterested 

in your general reactions to 

whether or not Route 128 is a 
StLIpPsGLcy = 


FROM THE FLOOR: Isn't it only 
a part of the metropolitan 
city? ‘itsprolelisecemeainiy va 
valid part of the industrial 
part of the city of Boston. 


MR. BLUMBERG: Is Boston the 
center of the metropolitan 
city system in your opinion? 


FROM THE FLOOR: No, it is a 
section of the metropolitan 
cLey: 


MR CASS: © It) exists because 
of the educational institu- 
tions farther down. 


FROM THE FLOOR: Research of 

Harvard and M.I.T. is imple- 

mented on Route 128. That is 
a valid point. 


MR. BLUMBERG: Let me take 
another situation which is 
Similar to Route 128. Take a 
look at the San Jose strip, 
which runs, I believe, from 
San,Francisco down through San 
Jose. /There/is'*a strip wery 
similar to Route 128. Would 
you call that complex a city? 
It certainly is separated from 
the city of San Francisco. 


MR. CASS: What is your 
definition of a city? 


MR. BLUMBERG: You identified 
the primary function or 
objective of the «city jas 
means for communication and 
interchange of goods, ideas, 
and services. Using this 
definition, we can talk about 
a new, emerging type of a city 
that ‘looks, l2kevasseripy 


FROM THE FLOOR: I don't think 
you. can call it -avcity, bute ane 
is an extension of the city. 


FROM THE FLOOR: In my opinion 
the city is a place in which 
there are buildings, people 
rendering services, and people 
ordering services. Here [I 
don't think we are filling the 
bie 


MR. BLUMBERG: May I react to 
that? I don't know how many 
places you have been in the 
Army, but there is a city in 
Arizona called Sierra Vista 
near Fort Huachuca. Sierra 
Vista ’sits ¥im ‘thegcesert 
approximately sixty-five 

miles from Tuscan and sixty- 
five miles from Nogales, 
Mexicoi® sl eis ‘as isolatedeas 
it, can toe. | Tieeat Peis sas 
clean as you can possibly 
imagine? | Theresisslittle jor 
no juvenile delinquency; the 
birth rate is high; the death 
rate 4S) lows Aitie (ctty 7s 
completely isolated, and yet 
it isa rcityiby-youmdefinz- 
tion. The problem, as we move 
to city systems such as 
Philadelphia and Boston, is 
that the structure has changed. 
We have lost that nice element 
of isolation which Sierra Vista 
hase 
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FROM THE FLOOR: Your 
explanation is too sterile. 
We have never been that 
sterile. fam not talking 
about a completely ideal, 
germ-frte area. We are not 
supposed to smoke, but we 
smoke, etc. Nevertheless, 
the environment that people 
live in every day should be 
of some concern, not only to 
themselves but to others, the 
leaders. Licvis smy,opinion 
that we have not concerned 
ourselves enough with the 
cleanliness of the city. 

MR. BLUMBERG: On that I agree 
CDR. BURCH: In addition to 
the things that have been 
brought up before, the city 
also provides services that 
individuals cannot afford to 
provide for themselves. In 
general, the same can be said 
for any government. The 
services provided are: fire 
and police protection, sanita- 
tion, trash collection, water, 
etc. In addition to providing 
a place in which people can 
live and work, the city system 
is an organism that provides 
important services. 

MR. BLUMBERG: I agree. 

MR. DILLON: Let us return to 
the question on Route 128 
versus your little community 
out in Arizona. I would be 
inclined to think Sierra Vista 
1S aecity al tenas .an cartifti- 
Cial existence as a military 
base, a legitimate base. Route 
128 is just..a segment of the 
organism, as the Commander 
described; and I think the 
city has to have the elements 
OL angorganismnassa city. 91 
would consider electronic row 
comparable to the insurance 
district, the financial dis- 
trict, the leather district, 
the. wool district, or the 
shipping district. 


MR. BLUMBERG: What, if within 
the next year, we could re- 
construct the boundaries and 
draw the governmental bounda- 
ries along the lines of Route 
128? If I define my bounda- 
ries in a governmental sense 
with enough of the population, 
I can establish necessary 
grounds to move to a Class 1 
Drellasseercitye  Atethbat 
point, I could establish :all 
the necessary mechanisms to 
define the city, However, it 
seems to me that with either 


position you take, you must 
ultimately come to grips with 
an issue that has not been 
discussed as yet - government 
political boundaries. They 
are just as important in 
defining the city space as any 
other single element I know. 
Yet, there seems to be a lack 
of sdiscussitonvo Lt soviars 
We have talked about trans- 
portation and improvements in 
the well-being of the city 
population. Why haven't we 
talked about the political 
Structures 


FROM THE FLOOR: If you were a 
planner with the opportunity 
to plan a new area and call it 
a state, would you be in favor 
of county government? 


MR. BLUMBERG: Perhaps politi- 
cal boundaries are the very 
problem we are up against. 

Let us take the Philadelphia 
aréaawesrOverfectively yolan .for 
the problems that face the 
city of Philadelphia, with 
which I happen to be more 
familiar, you must include the 
city of Camden and the out- 
lying suburbs on both sides of 
the Delaware River. 


You can't consider the city of 
Denver as separate from 
Boulder and Colorado Springs. 
However, we don't have any- 
thing in our standard frame- 
work of local government that 
we can call a metropolitan 
ared sa.lh the metropo.lurcan 
area, there are no provisions 
for a police department, 
educational department, or 
transportation department. If 
we get down to the definition 
of thes*ctity, “itoseems to. me 
that in our present framework, 
we will have to frame it in 
terms of a political designa- 
tion. 


FROM THE FLOOR: Isn't it 
possible that your original 
approach to defining a city is 
wrong? In the past there were 
walled cities in Europe and 
Asia. Their only purpose was 
to protect the people by 
providing a common defense 
against marauding forces in 
the area. The people hadeuta 
have a common means of pro- 
tection; the city provided it 
If you, look at itvingeuec 
manner, you might see that our 
cities of today are all very 
similar in structure. Man ) 
gathers into groups in a 
common area not only because © 
he is a gregarious animal, but 
because he needs protection. @ 
As the population grew, these 
cities started to go beyond 
their boundaries and overlap. 


MR. BLUMBERG: I would like to 
suggest that the city does ) 
more than just provide a 
common defense. For instance, 
the division of labor princi- © 
ple existed in ancient Rome. @ 
There were money lenders, who 
provided a service, but who 
had to live near other ) 
services (food, etcajite | 
survive. The reason for the @ 
emergence of the city iin toewue 
beginning may have been,its | 
function as a means of defense, 
but ultimately, that function © 
disappeared. However, our 
legal mechanisms today are 
still geared to the functions 
of the past. 


MR. GREENFIELD: It seems a 
shame to cut off the discus- 
Sion. I know everyone is 
interested in maintaining it. 
All I can say is at our next 
session we will have an 
opportunity to continue in the 
same vein. 





I would like to thank Mr. 
Blumberg for what I consider 
an overwhelming presentation 
and for conducting this dis- 
cussion. (Applause.) 


(Whereupon, at 5:10 p.m., the 
workshop adjourned.) 





The second workshop in the 
series on "Environmental 
Design for Decision-Makers in 
Government"' convened in the 
Boston Architectural Center at 
Co Lopp ete, December (5), Lobi. 
Théssubjectyy interaction 
Between Urban Physical Struc- 
tures and Symbolic Form". The 
speaker; Herbertel. Bogens Mr*< 
Glassman, Chairman, presiding. 


CHAIRMAN GLASSMAN: I want to 
welcome you all again to the 
Boston sArchitectural Centex: 
This is our second workshop 
on "Environmental Design for 
Decision-Makers". 


I know we in the committee are 
greatly encouraged by the. 
degree of participation in 
these programs as was evi- 
denced last time and we have 
taken advantage of the sug- 
gestions that were made. You 
have all received a mailing 
and you can see how we have 
slightly changed the program 
and the format in conformity 
with the suggestions that were 
made. 


Our speaker today is somebody 
who I know very well because I 
have worked with him this past 
year; ‘Hesis ja member of ‘my 
committee setting up these 
Prograns seus texpernience.—@his 
knowledge and his enthusiasm 
were very effective on our 
committee in setting up these 
programs, and I know it will 
be communicated to you today 
through his remarks. 


Herbert L. Bogen is a planning 
consultant and an architect. 
He .iS,-asptincipalsingrhe. firm 
of Herbert L. Bogen and Asso- 
ciates in Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, and they are engaged 
primarily in urban design and 
research. 


He is a graduate of Yale 
University with a Bachelor of 
Architecture and a Doctoral 
candidate in city and regional 
planning at Harvard. He is 
the chairman of the Joint 
Council on Environmental De- 
sign, bantaskntorceso£,the 
Boston Society of Architects, 
and a member of the Boston 
chapter of the American In- 
stitute of Planners and the 
Boston Society of Landscape 
ATCHITECTS: 


He has acted as a consultant 
to many cities in the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, in- 
cluding Boston, Brookline, 
Fitchburg, Framingham, Haver- 
hill, Peabody, and others. 

He is particularly interested 
in the ways in which applied 
urban research may facilitate 
policy-making and decision- 
making in government. 


Mr. Herbert Bogen. 


MR. BOGEN: Thank you. The 
title of the workshop today is 
"Interaction of Urban Physical 
Structure and Symbolic Form". 


Man and his environment are 
bound together in a tight web 
of delicate relationships upon 
which depend life and death, 
success and failure, hope and 
despair. All systems analysis 
begins here at the very basis 
of our existence. From the 
simple act of breathing to the 
configuration of the earth, 
the release of energy, and the 
changes in the chemical con- 
tent, the radiation level and 
the temperature of our atmos- 
phere, a continuing trans- 
action goes on between man and 
the environment. 


We alter the environment and 
it in turn alters us. Each of 
these exchanges has some mean- 
ing .or isignificance ingrela- 
tion to human purposes, 
desires, motives and goals. 

We see certain natural pro- 
cesses as threats, others as 
promises; some may be mysteri- 
ous and inscrutable or we may 
find some of them revealing 
stores of knowledge about 
ourselves and the world 
around us. We are constantly 
making judgements about the 
world, not only the natural 
environment, but also the man- 
made environment which is an 
extension of ours and is, 
therefore, charged with more 
human content. 
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In order to understand and 
deal with any environment, we 
Wust fa rst. percerve:2t. 
Perception involves more than 
the eye and the other sense 
organs. The whole person is 
involved in perception; his 
senses, his mind, his nervous 
system, and his kinesthetic 
muscular sensations. Per- 
ception 15 Vactave, not passive, 
Ttvastasselective and orran- 
ized activity. We respond not 
only to what we see, to forms, 
color, movement of objects in 
the environment, but to the 
meaning or significance which 
they convey to us. Such 
Significance) may exist at 
Various) levelsys Much of iit 
exists Jinvthe form “of -informa- 
tion which provides cues as to 
how we should react appropri- 
ately (tothe ‘particular 
objects and situations we 
encounter. Nerare not even 
aware of much of the percep- 
tion which goes on, since only 
Pertaoreit is eatethe conscious 
level of the mind; 


But p@thnere is another kind of 
meaning, distinct from infor- 
Mation, which I refer to in 
this talkias symbolic’ There 
are visual forms which may 
Suggesteorsexpress such 
characteristics as wealth, 
power, sacredness or vulgarity, 
Orderrormdisorderegrlursexind 
of symbolic meaning which we 
may find conveyed to us by the 
form, color, movement, light, 
sound, and so forth of the 
civic center and amusement 
district, a large government 
complex tells us something 
about the nature of the 
activity or the nature of the 
structure which may affect the 
way in which we relate our- 
selves to it as human beings. 


These are things which may be 
important to us because of 
what we believe in relation to 
our sense of values about the 
world. It touches upon what 
we think is important or un- 
important and reflects upon 
our own inner nature as 
persons. Such symbolic 
meaning may be correctly 
matchedswhth .themtrue: inner 
nature: of the area of the city 
Oro a;particular structure 
or; as is’ the case too’ fre- 
quently, it may be inappro- 
priate) sPurther "certain 
combinations of form, color, 
light, sound, and movement are 
fundamentally appropriate for 
certain symbolic meanings and 
tend to indicate such meanings 
whether they are intended to 
or not, and I shall go into 
the various theories which 
have been advanced to explain 
why this: 1s/so: 


I thinkSthateitwvissclear iby 
now that we are really talking 
about a form of communication, 
but not communication as we 
normally think of it, using 
words or mathematical equa- 
tions. Communication involv- 
lug “Space. y£orms;oshapesoolor, 
light, movement and sound, 
which depends upon the direct 
perception of meanings which 
are given by various combina- 
tions of these elements, is 
non-verbal communication. As 
an example, let us take the 
element 65 Light, \ Light*has 
many utilitarian functions; 

it provides illumination for 
human activities in buildings 
and on streets; it is used for 
Signals and for attracting 
attention to commercial wares. 
But light as a symbol is 
associated with the human 
hind, with ther litesspirit: 
usually in the form of the 


light of the flame of a candle. 


It.can symbolize the fragility 
and the evanescence of life; 
its flickering movements 
suggest change, effort and 
vitality. And, as we know, 
light may be snuffed by a gust 
of air or a candle may be 
consumed, so that the mortal- 
ity of all life is expressed 
in this symbol. In symbolic 
terms, light also implies 
understanding, since it 
enables us to see and to 

know. We speak of the lamp of 
knowledge and we have such 
college mottoes as "Light and 
Pruta, 


Light also implies security 
and safety, in contrast to the 
meaning of dark, shadowy forms 
and areas. For this reason, 
it also suggests freedom of 
movement. 


The quality of light may be 
used to suggest gaiety and 
celebration or solemnity or 
mundane, everyday activities. 
Light is also used to single 
out other significant visual 
forms. 


Lighting a building, for exam- 
ple, can combine two strong 
symbolic references in the 
form of the structures and in 
the symbolic meaning of the 
Lichtsitselts 


In discussing the symbol of 
light, it should be noted that 
one part of the symbolism 
sometimes involves a process. 
There are many symbolic mean- 
ings which may be attached to 
a process over time, rather 
than to a single configuration 
or structure’ or objéct whicn 
may be seen singly at one 
instant. 


Such things as decay and 
renewal, novelty and absoles- 
cence are things which must 

be viewed over time. So that 
it is not only the completed 
object or the structure of the 
city seen in one day or in one 
month or one year, but it is 
the experience of perceiving 
the city sang its various 
districts and component parts 
over a long period of time, 
over many years, which enables 
us to grasp the meaning of the 
process of change which we 
observe. Both our own memo- 
ries and the recorded memories 
of other people made available 
to us in the spoken and 
written history of a place, 
determine our understanding 

of what we see and experience. 





“Vl gormation which goes on con- 







Wtinually in cities. 


In viewing demolition or high- 
ay construction in Boston, 


(for example, we see at various 


times the process of trans- 


When the 
old and familiar is torn down 
for the new and unfamiliar, 
it is easy to understand why 


jpeople often have strong 
emotions concerning such 
|physical changes, even though 
(they do not have a direct 
concern in it themselves. 


Any 
action involving striking, 
breaking, or even tearing in 


(ithe slightest degree symbol- 
}izes to some extent death and 


destruction. At the same time 


yi an introduction of a new 





physical element is sometimes 


seen in terms of an alien 
intruder or as a new trend, 
depending on how effective the 
new adjustments and relation- 
ships are made between the new 


and the old. 


} I have often been impressed at 


hearings and discussions con- 
cerning the locations of new 
highways or in the confronta- 
tion between the exponents of 
rapid transit and of highway 
construction of how quickly 
these discussions can move 
from technical considerations 
to words charged with emo- 
tional and moral feelings 
which are imputed to one form 
of transportation or another. 


In order to understand the 
various kinds of behavior 
which I have described, I 
would like to present the 
following scheme which is 
based upon the writings of 
Rudolf Arnheim, a psychologist 
who has written on visual 
perception and the psychology 
of art. Arnheim states that 
all psychological processes 
must be described by three 
fundamental aspects. These 
are, first, the cognitive, 
which is concerned with know- 
ing and understanding the 
objects and actions which are 
observed. Second, motivation- 
al processes which have to do 
with what strivings take place 
in relation to these objects 
Or actions. And third, the 
emotional processes which 
indicate how strong are the 
tensions produced by such 
Strivings. 


All mental events are per- 
ceived consciously or un- 
consciously, and these may be 
divided into two types. The 
first of these are those which 
are extracerebral, which are 
stimulated by events outside 
the brain, but which may be 
either inside or outside the 
body. For example, if you see 
some food, that is something 
outside the body. If you feel 
hungry, that is something you 
feel inside your body. 


Second are those events which 
are events which are deter- 
mined intra-cerebrally, which 
are stimulated by events 
inside the brain, such as 
thoughts, desires, and images. 
All of these processes are 
those which I previously have 
termed cognitive. 


I have mentioned the motiva- 
tional processes which involve 
striving toward a definite 
goal or objective. Perception 
itself is purposeful and goal- 
directed. There are intra- 
cerebral recognitions of ex- 
pressiveness of motivation or 
purpose. sroreexanple, ypen- 
ception of the intent control 
of the body of a cat springing 
at a mouse or of a soaring 
tree or ’a Gothic arch; may be 
matched by intra-cerebral 
thought contents which compare 
or relatevexpressive qualities 
with concepts such as power 
with strength, peace with 
quiet, freedom with wide, 
expansive space. 


The third aspect, emotion, is 
the tension or excitement 
level produced by interaction 
of mental forces. Arnheim 
states, "In the mechanics of 
the mind emotion is the stress 
caused by the traction and 
pressures that constitute 
mental activity, this emotion 
does not contribute impulses 
Of its own, it ds merely the 
effect of the play of forces 
taking place with the mind." 


Using this outline, what may 
we say are the specific needs 
which are filled by symbolic 
forms? Persons are constantly 
scanning the environment as 
they go about their various 
activities. Most human be- 
havior is purposeful and 
involves goal seeking, but 
there is a considerable range 
between attitudes and motives 
of, -letyus.say.°'a tourist. inee 
Sight-seeing bus, a person 
walking to his place of work, 
or a motorist looking for a 
parking place in a city. ‘Bach 
perceiver is looking for clues 
in the environment which will 
provide meaning, which will 
help him serve certain needs 
which he has. 


In our example, the tourist 
may be trying to identify and 
learn about an important 
building or an historical site 
as Trinity Church in Copley 
Square. A person on his way 
to work, however, glances at 
passers-by, changes in store 
window displays, traffic, and 
the familiar buildings and 
Streets. (He Has) atdiftterent 
attitude. He may be in a 
fairly relaxed mood looking 
for things which would provide 
some interest to him on his 
journey to work and which 
would make it more pleasant. 


The motorist is hunting 
frantically for a parking 
space and searching the line 
of cars and street signs and 
is trying to keep out of the 
way of the motorists and other 
cars and the honking of the 
horns. He ‘is strongly motiva- 
ted with a rather narrow 
interest in the environment at 
the moment. 


If each of these three indivi- 
dualsvis-able=to) perceive 
easily and readily visual 
forms and signs which allow 
him to see, understand, and 
move about and satisfy his 
goal, he will have a sense of 
well-being. He will be re- 
laxed, coordinated and have a 
sense of control over himself, 
and a feeling of rapport with 
his environment. 
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On ther other, hand; if he is 
confused by a disordered jum- 
ble of buildings, signs, 
vehicles, noise and fumes, 
he will have a sense of irri- 
tation and annoyance and a 
lack of relationship to the 
environment, with a corres- 
ponding feeling of a loss of 
control or any means of 
dealing with such an environ- 
ment. 


Pheresmustubesaslinking of the 
patterns that we perceive in 
the environment and correspon- 
dences which they have with 
patterns sorecorces anesthe 
human mind which are related 
to purposeful striving of 
various kinds. 


The task of those who build 
and design cities is how to 
make the underlying structure 
and meaning of the city 
visible and understandable. 
In the examples which have 
beensenumerated 7 the percep- 
tion describedsisvat the 
information processing level. 
This is most important in 
order to carry out all the 
activities upon which our 
existence depends} 


However, as I have said, the 
visual forms we see convey 
more than information; they 
convey expressive values 
which have human significance. 


For example, the meaning of 
Tranity Church yas igiven by its 
visual form is of rugged power 
in its massiveness, darkness 
and in the harmony and unity 
offltsecorms eln (themise.of 

a Romanesque vocabulary 
Richardson evoked as much of 
the characteristics of 19th- 
century America and its domi- 
nant religion ‘as *he did of the 
stalwart Normans of the 10th 
andwl lth tecenturies. 


On thesother isrderof Copley 
Square, as we know, the Boston 
Publiic+Library vandits Floren- 
tine garb is cultured, formal, 
learned in its allusions to 
the past, recognizable for 
what*at \is* 


And similarly, the Sheraton 
Plaza Hotel reflects a quiet 
elegance as expressed in an- 
other, later, style of archi- 
tecture. Standing in Copley 
Square one may sense the 
striving of a society seeking 
cultural status and borrowing 
freely from pastarchitectural 
styles of the Old World in 
erecting its new monuments. 
And in noting the form of the 
buildings themselves; it (us 
strange how they seem to match 
certdin characteristics of 


American society of the period. 


Also, having them grouped 
together jal) aamvone mplace 
suggests the fragmentation, 
the abruptness and discontinu- 
ities of much of American life 
both in the past and in the 
PReSenit. 


By way of contrast, our new 
Government Center in Boston 
speaks tin today Ysicarchiutectue 
ral vocabulary. “Thewnew City 
Hall has a Richardsonian 
robustness befitting the 


vitalitysof politics, im iBeston: 


Itvclearly, indicatessthatethis 
1S *a) placesseteapart sfrom ‘thie 
goings son of the market »place. 
It is forcefully monumental. 
ltuwillsnotbe, ignored: 


The Federal Building and the 
State office sbuildingsucleartly 
indicate their function, which 
is the day-to-day work of a 
vast complex of agencies and 
bureaus. They do not have the 
ceremonial and symbolic func- 
tionsnefethe Cityeball, 


The commercial office build- 
ings are rightfully subordi- 
nated, and the graceful curve 
relating to the street patteg 
and the old Sears Crescent 
clarify the movement and the 
pattern of traffic and lend 
vitality to the overall désue 
Linkages and views to Dock 
Square, Fanueil Hall, and 
Quincy Market are sensitively 
handled in accordance with the 
basic plan. 






Although the Government Center 
does not seem to have attained 
the unity and coherence of 
many of the great spaces of 
the European cities, the sym- 
bolic aspects of the forms ja 
the buildings, streets, pedes= 
trian ways and spaces are 
easily grasped and reasonably — 
well related. People working 
and visiting the Government 
Center will have ajsensesos 
how this part of theseicy 
functions, the needs it serves 
and its relationship to other 
districts of the veiw 


This is accomplishing a great 
deal. Whether or moteacage 
finally accepted and admired 
and cherished by Bostonians 
will depend upon how well it 
actually fulfills what it 
promises and also on the 
patina of history and memories 
which are an important com- 
ponent of all) signifieane 
urban environments. 


I have referred to expressive 
form and symbolic form as 
embodied in monumental build- 
ings and important centers and 
squares, but it/is Notuge= 
stricted to these. All forms 
and spatial relationships have 
symbolic component. 


Our recognition of jsuchis 
symbolic component is partly 
biological inheritance, partly 
developed by cultural influ- 
ences.) All vexpressiom- 2s 
related to an inherent recog- 
nition of a configuration of 
forces, however and whenever 
they appear. These, ina 
sense, are ‘similarate the 
kinds of configurations of 
interrelationships which we 
have been referring to and 
will continue to be referring 
to when we speak of systems 
and system analysis. 


Here, however, we are refer- 
ring to visible things which 

y seem to exhibit such char- 
/aeperistics. These are 
relevant to us because we 
ourselves are such a con- 
figuration of forces and we 
experience and observe similar 
tendencies in the physical and 
mental world in general. 


For example, rising movement 
is linked with experiences and 
concepts of aspiration, 
achievement, effort and power; 
and descending movement may 
have different connotations; 
falling certainly is a symbol 
of misfortune, failure and 

| disgrace. 


|| Depending upon the direction 
and rate of movement, a whole 
{| range of shades of meaning may 





m™ kind of relationship. This 
particular meaning arises out 
of a configuration of forces 
4)we are all familiar with. It 
relates to the pitting of our 
physical energy against the 
force of gravity. By relating 
tas Kind of experience to 
other experiences we are using 
i metaphors. We are bringing 

| together things which have 

| structural similarities. 


|) Our understanding of what 

|| forms mean is built of such 

j recurring experiences and also 
Of cultural influences, such 
as the store of images and 
ideas which we have in our 
minds. Our ideas of balance 
come about because of our 
vertical posture and knowledge 
G@ethne effort to achieve and 
maintain verticality. 


} Vertical forces which are 
tipped slightly are disquiet- 
) ing and cause feelings of 

uneasiness and anxiety, as in 
) the Leaning Tower of Pisa. 
|) Some people get a similar 
impression when they are close 
to a skyscraper; they some- 
times have the illusion that 
it is tipping forward. 


On the other hand, horizontal 
forms suggest rest and se- 
curity. We lie down to sleep. 
Our efforts to maintain the 
vertical posture are given up, 
and we are supported ina 
horizontal plane. 


The- clusteriicrot Large » 
masSive vertical forms can 
express competitive effort for 
space and status, as in the 
unplanned coincidence of forms 
in the downtown Manhattan 

sky lutiew eContras tr this with 
the skyline suggested in this 
waterfront project proposal 
for Boston. 


Pyramidal forms have been 
used for monumental ceremonial 
purposes by many ancient 
civilizations. 


The Mayan pyramids, for 
example is a Stable, static 
form converging at an equal 
rate to a well-defined limit 
atethe stop. 


The inverted pyramid as used 
in the Katamavik at Expo 67, 
is) stable Seoutetin avkind*of 
dynamic equilibrium. It 
suggests that it must be 
pertect iy balanced # “Une =feels 
that too much wind load on one 
side or too many people on one 
side of the platform will 
upset the delicate equilibrium. 
Ittis like a*ballettdancer 
twirling or one ttoe vor siike ta 
funnel converging on the base 
extending infinitely outward 
atthe top. Sloss care sing, 
puzzling, expansive form. 


Visual forms which try to 
suggest one concrete form with 
another which has no relevant 
connection or functional re- 
lationship are always unsatis- 
factory.) The opéra house in 
Sydney, Australia, for example, 
in which the concrete shell 
arches are made to resemble 
the sails of ships in the 
harbor is an example of this, 
as are churches shaped like 
fish forsairport ‘terminals 
with winglike forms. 


Groups of buildings may sug- 
gest different levels of 
control or lack of control and 
varying degrees of concern for 
the individual. A rigidly 
regimented order, such as may 
be seen in New York City slums 
or any large public housing 
project, is felt as stifling 
and as controlled by inhuman 


outside forces, and too little 
order results in a bewildering 
chaos, of no control at all. 
Both of these have been found 
to be equally inadequate 
environments for low-income 
families. Sometimes it is 
partly due to the internal 
designs as well as to some of 
the external features of the 
buildings. 


Sometimes order is made in- 
tentionally complex as in 
Habitat at Expo 67. 


Long axes tend to symbolize 
power and control extending to 
the Limits /of (the horizon >as 
in any view of the Capitol in 
Washington, DG. sits 
questionable whether this is 
an entirely appropriate symbol 
for our democratic society, 
bute it does express the? power 
ofethe: nationvandmit 25350 
embedded in our consciousness 
and history, it is unthinkable 
that it ever will be changed. 


What is needed at this time is 
the search for visual forms 
which are suited to our way of 
life and our world as we 
understand it. We must de- 
velop symbolic forms which 
will make our cities compre- 
hensible, which will reveal 
the forces at work in our 
cities, and which will shape 
them in accordance with a 
humane set of values. 
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Certain conventions may have 
to be developed to create a 
visual language for cities. 

A hierarchy of uses must be 
defined. The effectiveness 

of a system of urban design 
can be tested through the 
methods of behavioral science, 
through interviews, analysis 
of behavior recorded by motion 
pictures and still cameras, 
through experimentation with 
perception and visual under- 
standing in real life 
situations. 


Such a program would remove 
much of the uncertainty, 
arbitrariness, and misunder- 
standing concerning the proper 
role of urban design in the 


development of cities. Thank 
you. 
CHAIRMAN GLASSMAN: Thank you, 


Mr boven. 7 Wweewould: dikes 'to 
get as broad a discussion of 
guestrons as possible) The 
committee has suggested that 
each group concentrate on two 
questions. 


(Applause) 


At this point participants 
break up into smaller sessions 
to discuss the following 
questions: 


1. Are there any relation- 
ships between the culture of 

a society, including its basic 
beliefs, and the design of the 
environment? The voyager 
approaching New York City from 
abroad has often observed how 
"symbolic" the skyline is-of 


our materially oriented nation. 


For some, the skyline repre- 
sents an aggressive, competi- 
tive statement about the 


nature of the American society. 


FOorPothers> Ltyisear romantic 
statement about the power and 
triumph of technology, and the 
succes S$ of pioneering efforts 
toyexpand the, frontiérssof 
Civilizations. »Probably. all 
of these are true ito some 
degreen)) Candrou tracei the 
decision-making process, or 
lack of it, in our society 

as a whole, and in government 
in particular, which has led 
to these urban forms? 


2. What steps may be taken 
when two legitimate values 
come into "conflict? «For ex- 
ample: discuss the building 
of high-rise apartments on 
Commonwealth Avenue, or the 
construction of the MDC high- 
ways over the Fens. The 
pressure) to -constructhich- 
rise apartments is created by 
avlimited tax sbaseinthe icity 
of Boston, and the need to 
expand the base in as many 
real-estate slocations as 
pessibie. si The contlictmarises 
when one of the selected 
locations--that is Common- 
wealth Avenue--is also one of 
great historical worth and 
provides continuity with the 
past, forethescitizen of 
Boston, What role does sys- 
tematic decision-making play 
in making a choice which may 
resolve this conflict? 


3. What does the city's image 
mean to you? What does the 
city's form actually mean to 
the people who live there? To 
pursue a systematic, analytic 
course in arriving at the 
answers to these questions may 
be vexing. What do we really 
know about the way people see, 
or how most people comprehend 
their environment? Can we 


* 











devise meaningful tests to 
determine those areas in our 
environment which are vivid 
and memorable for the city 
dweller, and, once devised, 
can we utilize the results i 
an innovative manner? 


4. Is there any essential 
conflict between being con- 
cerned with visual form and 
environmental design and bei 
concerned about other pressi 
problems such as poverty, 
racial tensions, crime,or wa 
It has been said that to be 
concerned with the design of 
our urban environment at a 
time when there are questions 
of life and death to be tage 
in the city is comparable to 
confronting a starving man 
with a new suit of clothes, 
Professor Gyorgy Kepes at a 
recent symposium held at the 
BAC observed that those socie 
ties in the past which have 
been sensitive to their phys@ 
cal environment have also be 
sensitive,ito, the dite jane 
culture within it. “And «thes 
societies which have been in- 
sensitive to the physical 
arrangement of their world 
have been equally insensitive 
to the life and society san 
their time. Canstniseue 
interpreted to mean that a 
society which decides that 
good design is too expensive, 
will also decide that it is 
too expensive to eliminate 
poverty, crime, and other 
social ills? 


5.~ It has been ssadd thas 
public housing has failed for 
at least two ‘reasons \(L)ime 
has been conceived as a chari 
table occupation of governmen 
and 2) since government funds 
have been used te benefit the 
minority, it would be politi- 
cally expedient to express th 
frugal use of those funds. I 
this the image public housing 
conveys to you? What are the 
aspects of public housing 
design that have symbolic 
impact, both for the occupant 
and for others in the city? 
What role can the non-design 
oriented decision-maker play 
in contributing to the image 
of public housing? 





PLENARY SESSION BEGINS. 


MR. BOGEN: Rather than 

? answering questions, unless 
someone really has a burning 
question that they want to ask 
me, I would like merely to act 
}as a moderator and invite 
comment by the various groups 
mijwho have discussed the ques- 
ij tions distributed to the work- 
4) shops. And if there are no 

jj questions of me, I would like 
to begin with question one. 


Does anyone have a summary of 
the discussion of his workshop 
|}that he would like to give 


jj just to start the ball rolling 
«jj and then we will invite other 


comments. 


MR. SOTER: My name is Angelo 
Soter and I am from the State 
4} College Building Authority. 

} The question I am answering 
is question one. 


«< 


Our group agreed on both sub- 
jects that we discussed. There 
wasn't any diverse opinicn. 
Our answer to the question was 
that at the time that the 
decision was made for New York 
City to go high rise, it was 
attributed to the man who 
built the first skyscraper, 
someone said it was the Singer 
family. I think he started a 
trend that is widespread in 
Many, many cities throughout 
the world copying New York as 
far as high rise. «That is, in 
the Western Hemisphere. The 
decision could have been that 
in the area of Manhattan, a 
small amount of land, the 
foundaticn was desirable for 
high rise, and that was the 
motivating decision. Also, by 
going to high heights, sky- 
scraper heights, it represent- 
ed a monument to the family 
strength and beauty. 


MR. BOGEN: Was this pretty 
much the line of discussion in 
the other workshops? In the 
case of New York City, were 
the reasons for the forms that 
we see there only economic and 
things relating to the parti- 
cular geology of Manhattan 
Island which permitted such 
high structures? 


We know that the growth of New 
York initially was due to a 
great deal of mercantile trade 
in the Port of New York. How- 
ever, today's image of New 


York is as a headquarters city. 


When people view Manhattan 
Island and look at those 
towers, they think, in many 
cases of the national organi- 
zations which are housed there 
devoted to selling everything 
from whiskey to philanthropy. 


Now, those forms that took 
place creating this head- 
quarters city in the way I 
spoke of, symbolic form; the 
form really could be inten- 
tional or unintentional. The 
invisible. hand of economics 
can create a form which still 
has human significance. How- 
ever, this is only one part of 
the culture. There are rather 
different values in American 


- life aside from the acquisi- 


tion of wealth. fave any of 
these entered into the 
building skyline of New York? 


CHAIRMAN GLASSMAN: One of the 
points my group touched on is 
whether the factors were 
purely economic or whether 
they were a questicn cf image. 


Was the Chrysler Building 
built higher than the Wool- 
worth tower purely for ques- 
tions of economics, that they 
needed so many stories, or 
were they trying to create an 
image, either a company image 
cr a city image, or was it a 
question of giving a particu- 
lar importance to that type of 
SETUCTUTES 


Then another discussion we had 
on that particular question was 
whether the decision-making 
process in this case was a 
commercial discussion by a 
particular company, similar to 
a company deciding now whether 
it is going to build in the 
outskirts. 


Now, this decision by private 
companies affects decisions 
that the governmental decision- 
makers have to make, decisions 
as to transportation systems, 
growth of public transporta- 
tion, and also, if you are 
going to locate in the sub- 
urbs, a question of water, 
sewerage, and things like 
that--regional planning. It 
also touches on water pcllu- 
tion, air pollution, and that 
type of question. 


A third factor that came up in 
the discussion on this parti- 
cular questicn is whether a 
city has a particular image. 

I mean, is it important to 
walk into Boston and feel that 
you are in Boston? And does 
Boston have this? London has 
this feeling; whereas, as you 
pointed out, Newark, for in- 
stance, doesn't have a 
particular image. 


Now, are these important 
factors? Would you want to 
comment on any of these? 


MR. BOGEN: I think this 
question of whether whole 
cities--Roston, Chicago, San 
Francisco, and so on--have a 
particular total image is an 
important fone. Te >thera 1s 
some kind of image, ana there 
seems to be, because many 
pecple comment on this kind of 
thing, what creates this 
image? Is it something which 
is really related to the whole 
city, or do people pick out 
certain landmarks? 
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Take, for example, the Golden 
Gate Pridge in San Francisco, 
orp the Loop insChicago,! or 
Copley Square in Boston. 
Which is it? Do people when 
they think of the character 
of a city, consider a whole 
series of images or a total 
image? 


MR. GLCVER: I am Edward 
Glover of the General Services 
Administration. I think that 
most people when they speak of 
an image of a city think about 
one particular landmark or a 
series of landmarks. Boston 
people think about the Freedom 
Trail, Bunker Hill Monument, 
and the Boston Conmon, and I 
think a city has a certain 
item that is the image, that 
creates the image that a 
stranger would get or would 
have of that particular city. 


MR. SIMS: I am Alvin Sims of 
Crosby;"Fietcher, ‘Gilbert and 
SINS Teele tiinks 1this ankever- 
changing pattern of images. 
that remain in our minds. San 
Francisco before the Golden 
Gate Bridge was probably Nob 
Hill. You’ have the image of 
San Francisco in the late 
1800's during the Gold rush 
period. Now, it is a compos- 
iiegoteall thesetthingsy* 2t 
is ever-changing, and the 
concept of San Francisco 
twenty years from now surely 
won't be the same as it is 
today. 


MR. BOGEN: One thing that I 
dtdngt; toucheon ateallyebut 
which doés relate tovthis 
particular question, is that 
the concept of the city as an 
organic whole has changed. 
Some people say that we 
shouldn't think in terms of, 
Let usssayerthe CutysofsBoston 
but we should think of the 
entire metropolitan region, 
and yet even the metropolitan 
region stretches out beyond 
and it is linked to other 
Pities. #Cansthisskind tof 
thing be shown by any visible 
means so that people can 
grasp it as a whole? Your 
group didn't go into this 
aspectsoLwth 


CHAIRMAN GLASSMAN: No, we 
a1cn ste touch vonesthnat. 


MR. KUSSMAN: I am Fred 
Kussman, Executive Secretary 
of the Designer Selection 
Board. This is probably a 
minority report. We looked at 
a different aspect of question 
one. We asked the question, 
what caused government deci- 
sion-making, and we came up 
with a conclusion in defense 
of government, that decision- 
making by government was 
created to have certain 
standards and eliminate chaos 
and to perhaps, if I may say 
so, prevent designers from 
creating memorials to them- 
selves and to bring home 
projects within the funds 
available. We feel that, on 
the minority basis again, 

that decision-making in 
government is caused because 
oreerzaterivaethroughs thetyears, 
but there may be others in my 
group who might wish to add 

to! that: 


MR. BOGEN: Would you discuss 
the kind of criteria which 
might be employed? 


MR. KUSSMAN: It was too 
peneral torcer ato specs nics. 


MR. BOGEN: Were there other 
people from that group? 


FROM THE FLOOR: I am not in 
that group, but I am probably 
akminonityerepor ty utoos buUtsat 
you take a look at the city of 
New York, you see it growing 
because of need. You need to 
have space to do some things 
you want to do in a city, and 
the buildings took the form in 
terms of how much could we 
afford to buy of the space we 
neededs to buildlawparticular 
oLfee:. 


There were some lighthouse 
structures that went up like 
the Empire State Building, b 
we haven't seen anybody try 
make one bigger. We have se 
quite a few people try to ma 
them’a little prettier, 2 
little better, a 1itqle oem 
space design, but if you 
trace what happens in zoning 
you trace the fact that zoni 
wasn't accepted as a means 0 
controlling growth in a city 
for about twenty or thirty 
years. We people who advo- 
cated it were turned away an 
then, you see, zoning began 
be an accepted fact and then 
the rules of zoning were, am 
a way, locked in. They los@ 
their flexibility and abilg@ 
to change with the needs fog 
new designs because the de- 
signs didn't follow the old 
patterns. The architect ang 
the designer moved ahead of 
the zoning law and this is 
usually the case anyway. 
Social society moves much 
faster in terms of its desig 
of need, while law lags behi 
most of the time. 


As you look at it today, you 
see that the Federal Govern- 
ment has usurped the local 
governments' tax powers and 
the basis of this, the cits 
cannot plan by themselves 
without using the Federal 
Government's money. It is a 
shame that this prime fiscal 
decision was made long ago, 
say, twenty-five or thirty 
years ago when we decided th 
the withholding tax would go 
to the Federal Government. 
Now you play a game of in- 
chess at the state and there 
is a failure to provide the 
kind of funds a state anda 
city need to do the job that 
it has to do in planning and 
in redevelopment. 


But the job is too big anyway 
and priorities have to be set 
We need to begin to set 
priorities in terms of what 
we can do in renovating and 
remodeling the cities. 









FROM THE FLOOR: Going back to 
ifisupport Mr. Kussman, I think 
robably one of the reasons 
Athat government stepped into 
‘"ithe particular picture proba- 
bly as much as it did may be 
| |jthat the state and local 
etHgovernments didn't assume 
their responsibilities. But 
going further again, as the 
chairman said, the architects 
Hand designers are governed by 
itfia desire to design something 
)||]that may or may not be a 
-/monument, but they want the 
best, whereas the user has to 
be governed by thought of 
economic returns and the space 
ifirequirements necessary to 
Sremaaze these. I think that 
jprobably the decision-making 
Hin the skyline of New York was 
.j}a composite of what the owner 
or the group who needed that 
off structure wanted and needed in 
terms of space and what they 
could afford in terms of land 
j}area. I think we went high 
lf) rise only because land costs 
ij were SO expensive that we 
MW couldn't spread out. It would 

be almost impossible now to 
get as much space high rise as 
the Empire State Building with 
| the wasted elevator space you 
| have to have to get people up 
| and down with the speed that 

|} we want today. 


in 
on 


Geeeeroup, I think, felt the 
decision-making process was a 
composite of certain zoning 
laws which were necessary to 
constrain the architect and 
designer to conform to both 
Sanitary, safety, and other 
regulations, and the needs and 
j the funds available for the 
people building the structure. 


MR. BOGEN: I would like to 
ask you another question 

) relating to that. Do you 
think that if the designer 
and government decision-makers 
worked together to develop 
certain criteria, that this 
would not only help develop 
greater economy of construc- 

)) tion but also clearer and more 
) understandable forms in the 
city and buildings? 


FROM THE FLOOR: I think we 
are approaching that with the 
designer in government, but I 
think you have to bring the 
third factor in, that is the 
person who wants the building 
Or wants the structure. You 
have to reach out to get him. 
The designer, the owner, and 
80vernment, I think those 
three have to be brought 
together. 


MR. BOGEN: Does anyone have 
any ideas as to how the owner 
may be brought into this? 

This is the unknown quantity 
in cases like New York City 
skyline, yet which really sets 
the image which people have of 
the city. Would you have 
government impose additional 
and more restrictive controls 
over what owners could do in 
building, something more re- 
strictuve shan.existing 
zoning? 


FROM THE FLOOR: I don't 
necessarily thinkiat has to. be 
restrictive.s Maybewit1s.4 
question of cooperation. He 
might get less restrictive and 
get this designer-government- 
owner team together. You 
might find that maybe you 
could, ease:up,a’ little,.on 
restristionss 


MR. BOGEN: Question two deals 
with the problem of conflict: 
What steps may be taken when 
two legitimate values come 
Intoncont Lick” 


MR. GRAHAM: I am Donald 
Graham of the Massachusetts 
Bay Transit Authority. 


We spent the time allocated to 
question two to just the 
question of Commonwealth 
Avenue. as Wel never didiyyet).to 
the MDG) Charlespate: Project, 
We thought that systematic 
analysis of these questions 
and the conflict between the 
values could do a lot to 
narrow down the apparent 
conflicts between the two 
Sets ofavaiue ss, 


For example, on Commonwealth 
Avenue we pretty well con- 
cluded that it really is not 
of great historical worth. 
Really what Commonwealth 
Avenue represents is a very 
successful statement of an 
urban composition, and this is 
the kind of thing that will be 
most worthwhile preserving, 
rather than the concept of the 
Back Bay as a museum piece. 

On the other side, the pres- 
sures for change aren't 
necessarily entirely in con- 
flict. Recognize Back Bay as 
an attractive accessible 
neighborhood and that a lot of 
people are desirous of having 
a good place to live close 
into town, but this doesn't 
necessarily mean they have to 
be in high-rise apartments. 


So, we concluded that the 
challenge here really is to 
preserve what has been care- 
fully evaluated as the most 
important of the old values 
and relate those to the most 
important of the new. For 
example, at the present time 
the uses of the Commonwealth 
properties are converting 
rapidly from single-family 
homes to dormitories and 
rooming houses and schools. 
That this is «just: ‘as detri- 
mental to the preservation of 
the composition as the dete- 
rioration of the facades and 
the boulevard. 


And, therefore, the way we see 
it would be to encourage the 
reconversion of those build- 
ings to their original uses as 
would seem to be consistent 
with providing good housing 
closéwin Also, in recognia 
zing the economic need for 
providing for high-rise 
apartments, conceivably along 
Boylston Street, along Beacon, 
or in other spatial relation- 
ships, the special quality of 
Commonwealth Avenue would be 
preserved, not as an histori- 
cal site:of any kind, but as ‘a 
visually very pleasing compo- 
sitvon. all trcould se sencour- 
aged to become even more of a 
residential street than it is 
at the present time. 
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MR. BOGEN: Thank you. In 
developing this answer to the 
question you are implying that 
the preservation that you 
speak of, of the character of 
Commonwealth Avenue,is not 
something which is static in 
nature: Tiel nvoLvesma process 
over time? 


MR. GRAHAM: Right. 


MR; BOGEN; | Mrs Eisenberg. 

MR. EISENBERG: In group four, 
the discussion centered on the 
problem of Commonwealth Avenue 
which stemmed from the social 
problem--the change in the 
character of the residents on 
the Avenue and the general de- 
terioration of the buildings. 


From this, it was pointed out 
that, a systematic approach 
was held as far as the deci- 
sion to allow high rise was 
concerned. There was con- 
sultation with the Back Bay 
Design Committee; there was 
consultation with the BRA and 
consultation with other 
eovermment-officzals. The 
fact that came out was that am 
order to rehabilitate Common- 
wealth Avenue, concessions 
would have to be made to 
private developers, which 

came out in economic terms to 
allowing them to build high- 
rise buildings at locations 
that could be selected which 
would be the least detrimental 


to the character of the Avenue. 


After discussing this, there 
were some of us who felt that 
high-rise buildings should not 
have been allowed on Common- 
wealth Avenue, but that one 
has to draw the line at some 
place in saying economic 
considerations outweigh all 
others. 


It was pointed out, for in- 
stance, that the new proposed 
John Hancock building, sixty 
stories in Copley Square, may 
be terribly inappropriate as 
far as Copley Square is con- 
cerned. However, can you turn 
around and say, throw away a 
$120 million dollar investment 
Tor, the. City ofsposton? Is 
this a place where one can 
draw the line as far as 
decision on design comes into 


play? 


Those of us who felt that 
Commonwealth Avenue in its 
monumentality, formed a 
character of the city, because 
of its width and the height of 
the buildings surrounding it, 
feltethat: this, was: onetof the 
places where the line should 
have been drawn, and that 
high-rise buildings should 
have been allowed maybe on 
either side of it or away from 
Lt ~but moc alLongethe Avenue 
RLSeLie 


Insa.discussion, 1tewas 
pointed? outithatisin thevcase 
of the highways over the MDC 
lands in the Fenway, there was 
a systematic decision-making 
process, too, but: one’ comes to 
the economic fact again that 
the tunnel system that was 
first investigated was three 
tCames thescost of sthesoverhead 
approaches and highways that 
are there now, and the ques- 
tion is, who is going to pay 
for this? How would this 
atilectuthevtax base? 


MR. BOGEN: In weighing these 
questions, the stress always 
seems, to bexsplaced!on cost, Jat 
least the monetary costs, 
which are easier to measure, 
because they come in dollars. 
Other kinds of costs which are 
difficult to measure are not 
considered. Benefits are not 
usually measured except 
mnonetaryabenefi ts. Dadeyvou 
get into the questions of 
benefits involved in alter- 
native choices or selections 
of sites or permitting build- 
ings tombesburiteoranotube 
built on an important site? 


MR. EISENBERG: No. 


MR. BOGEN: Were there any 
other comments on question 
that anyone had? 










MR. THUMA: My name is Rich 
Thuma. I think one thing t 
our group decided is that 


but it doesn't work. 
eight solutions to this pro- 
blem in trying to crystallgZ 
EniSi2 


I think it is safe to say@# 
we felt that these decisions 
should be made at the lowest 
possible level. In the came 
of Commonwealth Avenue, we 
would have left that to the 
Back Bay Association. We fe 
that the problem was one of 
scope that they could have 
handled and we would have 
yielded to any decision they 
made. 


Conversely, we felt that the 
problem of the overpass in 
the Fens was one that perhap 
should have been left up to 
the MDC to decide upon, be- 
cause they as a function of 
the fifty-two cities and 
towns that surround the core 
city really have a responsi- 
bility to get people from a 
southernmost part of the 
metropolitan area to its 
northernmost regions, and we 
felt that they were repre- 
senting the best interests 0 
the greater number of people 
We felt that in that instance 
this was the lowest level at 
which that decision could be 
made. 


MR. BOGEN: Question three 
deals with a city image. Do 
anyone have a summary of his 
group's discussion? 


MR. KUSSMAN: 

We came up with the observa- 
tions that there are two type 
of city dwellers: the dwell 
for convenience who wants 
ready access to his work, an 
the dweller who has sincere 
and deep roots in his Citys 


We felt that the image of @ 
city is in the eyes of the 
beholder and this covers a 
multitude of sins. Except 
for monumental structures, 
one sees different things in 
structures: One's "taste 2 
different, and this in “turn @ 
an image. 


We felt that, except for 
Meshington, D. C., the free 
American society has created 
j}an environmental happening 
‘}that wasn't planned, and we 
feel that class distinction 
will constantly cause a dif- 
ference in images. We feel 
that some of the people who 
are eventually going to escape 
from the ghetto areas and make 
something of themselves are 
also in turn going to be able 
to communicate the problems of 
the ghetto and the solutions 
to these problems to society. 


They would thus help eliminate 
many of the present causes of 
the ghetto and hence bad 
images. 


MR. BOGEN: One of the com- 
ments that you made in your 
statement was that the image 
meein the eye of the beholder. 
Did you feel that this is an 
entirely random, individual 
thing, or did you get into the 
question as to whether there 
were certain common tendencies 
or agreements? 


FROM THE FLOOR: There were 
common tendencies in monumen- 
men structures, if we are 
talking about buildings, but 
these are isolated. Generally 
speaking, one sees things 
differently. 


MR. BOGEN: The fourth ques- 
tion again brings up the 
question of conflict, but in 
a different context; and 
Telates this to larger social 
problems. Is there someone 
who would make a comment on 
question four? 


MR. EISENBERG: 

Our group basically decided 
the city is a balanced organ- 
ism and you can't ignore the 
SOcial ills that make crime, 
Mec. e€ven at the expense of 
good design. There comes to 
be a serious question as to 
whether or not you can afford 
good design at all. 


A specific example is that at 
one of the areas at Washington 
Park--the commercial area-- 
which was conceived along with 
the housing areas, as an area 
to be used by the neighborhood, 
there were so many windows 
broken that the developer has 
been forced to board up all 
the windows on the exterior 
and is considering putting up 
a fence. And the YMCA.has;had 
so many windows broken that 
they have been considering 
closing down their rather 
interesting and well-designed 
structure) because: of the 
damage they were sustaining. 
This seemed to be a result of 
a public attitude towards 
public buildings, for instance 
as opposed to the housing 
projects which do not sustain 
this kind of rampant vandalism. 
The public structures, the 
schools and these buildings 
have sustained this kind of 
damage. 


So, it was felt that while you 
could make decisions as far as 
good designs were concerned, 
you positively could not 
ignore the social ills and 
your good social design went 
for naught. 


Another problem that was 
considered in terms of good 
design was transportation. 
Although it wasn't considered 
as var socia i111. W1t was con- 
sidered as one of the means 
for correctingesociagierd is, 
and this) itiwas ‘pointed: out; 
Will probably be thé. era, for 
transportation. For fifty 
years we haven't spent any 
money in studying the trans- 
portation problem; now we are 
just moving into this field. 
One of the problems of the 
ghetto area, so-called, is 
lack of really good public 
transportation, so that they 
can get out to economic 
opportunities and to social 
opportunities. It was im- 
possible, therefore, ‘to 
consider good design per se 
in the absence of considering 
the problem of solving the 
social ills in the area where 
there are to be proposed 
buildings and programs. 


MR. BOGEN: Would someone 
from Team Two want to start 
the discussion on the ques- 
tions relating to public 
housing? Don Graham? 


MR. GRAHAM: We very quickly 
came to the conclusion that 
the best thing the non-design- 
oriented decision-maker can do 
with respect to new public 
housing is to make sure it 
doesn't have an image, to make 
sure it is invisible. 


Then we turned to a little 
tougher question of what to do 
with the existing public 
housing, and we agreed it 
would be desirable to try to 
eliminate the existing public 
housing as a symbol as well. 
When we got to the question of 
how to go about it, we recog- 
nized that we were dealing 
with the wrong level, that 
essentially the problem is a 
social one, a question of the 
recognmtionlote thessocial 
values of the occupants and 
determining on a social level 
how best to capitalize on the 
positive forces that exist and 
discourage the negative forces 
--a problem which can't be 
solved merely in a concern for 
providing physical facilities, 
or, to borrow a phrase from 
question four, in talking 
about public housing as a 
solely physical entity. We 
tend to deal with providing a 
starving man with a new suit 
of clothes,» and so, we were 
going to try to create a new 
environment around the exist- 
ing public housing projects. 
What is needed? What makes a 
neighborhood attractive as 
opposed to another neighbor- 
hood which repels individuals? 
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And we found that we were 
confronting ourselves with 
dilemmas no matter which way 
we turned. The neighborhoods 
that have held up best 
socially seem to*be those that 
are homogeneous social groups, 
which didn't seem to be the 
right answer either. 


So, we concluded by saying 
that we were really incapable 
of coming up with a good 
answer to that question, other 
than recognizing that there 
arevar lot ory other spoints<or 
view and a lot of other dis- 
Cciplines that have to be 
brought into investigating the 
proper solution to a question 
IvkKes this.) Publicthousing’ is 
simply not a matter of provid- 
ingysnel ter> SYoushaves to“ be 
much more aware of how im- 
portant: that is in a scale of 
the values of the occupants 
before we can determine how 
much of our resources should 
go into the physical dimen- 
sions of the total problem. 


MR. BOGEN: Did you go so far 
aseiorsuggest: thats the public 
housing concept be abandoned 
except for the management of 
exis ting projects? 


MR. GRAHAM: We didn't discuss 
that in so many words, but I 
think we recognized that in 
meeting sthe;necdsi of the total 
populatroneatoisapertectly 
legitimate to think in terms 
of subsidizing the shelter of 
a portion of the population, 
but I think we agreed that our 
successtatedoine sthatisopfar. 
hasn't been outstanding. 


MR. BOGEN: Thank you. The 
chairman of our workshop is 
MrveSinsge andes ewouldslakerto 
ask him if he would comment on 
our thrashings around. 


MR. SIMS: Well, it was ob- 
vious right from the beginning 
that the chairman of that 
particular group demonstrated 
total inability®to keep) the 
group focused on the problem. 


We wandered all around the 
barn. “There is°no question 
aboutiats “Slicthink: there was 
general) Feeling» that public 
housing as it now exists does 
not solve any problems other 
than to put a roof over some 
poor heads of some poor 
peopleyebutethatein® the tuture 
there® has tor ber arereati deal 
more research into the motives 
and motivations of people who 
are going: to’ be: offered public 
housing, in terms psychologi- 


cal, sociological and: physical. 


The question was raised as to 
what would happen, for in- 
Stance, if you took people of 
the lowest income group and 
placed them into one of the 
Prudential apartment buildings 
and, Herb, maybe you can 
elaborate on the reaction of 
the group to that? 


MR. BOGEN: There were several 
views concerning that. One 
was that if the people were 
elderly people of almost any 
income; level-aithats type, at 
building would work out very 
well. 


With respect to low-income 
families of lower-class groups 
(referring to behavioral 
patterns as well as income), 
we defined these low-income 
families as those which have 
income below the minimum level 
of three or four thousand 
dollars, and families which 
would be at about the lowest 
fifteen percent of the popula- 
tion in terms of income and in 
terms of class level. We had 
theshecling that ithisnnartacu- 
lar group would find that 
apartment building very 
inhospitable. This was partly 
because of functional reasons; 
that is, the separation be- 
tween the upper floors and 
outdoor areas which would 
exist around it, and partly 
because of reasons relating to 
the behavior patterns and life 
style of the people in this 
category. 


I had recently read some 
material concerning sociologi- 
cal studies of families of 
this type in similar kinds of 
housing, and the findings were 
that these people were prima- 
rily concerned about safety 
and security. Also, they 
disliked impersonality of any 
kind, whether it was bureau- 
cratic procedures of housing 
authorities, or in shopping 
behavior. They disliked the 
kind of bureaucratic imper- 
sonality of the large depart- 
ment store in contrast to the 
personal contacts with the 
small local stores. Thereforeg 
we felt that that kind of 
person would find that this 
building symbolized imperson- 
ality, coldness, control over 
him which he would not like, 
and we felt that both, Ge- 
cause of the functional 
reasons, and also because of 
the connotations which the 
building communicated, it 
would be unsuitable. 


As far as the middle class and 
upper middle class groups, we 
thought that it would be 
eminently suitable for them. 
We hope so, since I believe 
that this is the group that 
the Prudential is hoping to 
house, and we thought that 
many of these people, perhaps 
would like impersonality, 
because it would imply privacy 
which is perhaps what they 
were seeking. 


As far as things other than 
the buildings, I believe it 
was John Williams who had 
some comments on that, based 
on some of his experiences in 
Washington. John, would you 
care to comment? 


MR. WILLIAMS: Yes, one of the 
things as far as exterior 
appearance goes, was how much 
money you should spend on the 
public housing projects. One 
of the things that would make 
a public housing project and 

a high-income project dif- 
ferent is perhaps the ground 
treatment around them. 





This is the experience in 
Southwest Washington. ' Someone 
stelse has brought up that there 
J; you have some public and 
|)private housing (fairly high- 
income) right next to one 
another, and in the private 
they did attempt to do some- 
ji}thing with the ground treat- 
ment to make it much more 
interesting. As far as the 
outsider who is driving 

around the place goes, if he 
jidoesn't know who lives in 
jiwhich housing, it is immedi- 
ately obvious which one the 
public housing is due to its 
lack of landscaping. The 
values of having a decent 
treatment of the ground sur- 
face is to make a better place 
for better living in the 
project. 


MR. MARLOW: I am with the 
Office of Education, and I 
thought I would like to say 


something about public housing. 


I have been associated with it 
or was associated with it for 
almost eleven years in New 
Merk, which I think is pro- 

W bably the roughest area in 
" the entire United States. 


However, I don't think it is 
M@erarely a failure. I think 
that a lot of wonderful people 
@o live in these projects. I 
know lots of projects that are 
very good, and when I say good 
I mean they look good inside 
meareoutside. There are some 
of them that are wrecks, and 
when I say a wreck, I mean a 
wreck. I have photographs to 
show it and show just what it 
mene 1 feel that they research 
and they do many other things, 
such as find out what kind of 
troubles these people have and 
what you can do to help then, 
but somehow or other, I think 
Enose have all been failures. 
Mesay they are failures be- 
cause my association with the 
people has been on a very, 
very intimate level, not that 
I have lived there, but I had 
Mery, very close contacts 

with them. Many of these 
people are discouraged. Many 
of them have no hope, and many 
of these people are good 
people. 


If somebody showed a little 
biteoteanterestotl think 'i1t 
would raise them to a point 
where they would try to help 
themselves. There are a lot 
of people who live in housing 
projects asta waytof life: 
There are three and four 
generations of the same family 
and they get married and they 
LIVE ANSLhe- project, htoo, Rand 
ELUSPOES Ol-and onl his thas 
caused a great deal of disgust 
among many people in the 
country because they say it is 
the taxpayer's money, but one 
thing that has been brought 
Gutenerestsenthatipublic 
housing is self-sustaining. 

It pays money back; millions 
of dollars “are!’returned* tothe 
government; nobody says 
anything. sDuUteaityasetrue: 


I think that public housing is 
NO ted erature Batiercrisna 
political vein throughout all 
these projects j4andeb suppose 
itycan tebethelped, Tinsay 
that, sandviamean.! csupposesit 
can vt eapegheipedtaritecans 
Things are not being done the 
way they should be done. In 
other places it is being done. 


I happen to see one gentleman 
here, Mr. Glassman, who knows 
ney slagulokenescanespeakeot 
some pretty good projects. ° v1 
think he has built some of 
ours, and others who have 
designed them and have done a 
very good job, and they are 
very good. 


But, 1. find that, thesmeain 
detriment in most of our 
projects is the maintenance 
problem more than anything. 
Not only do you need the 
people who run the project to 
figsuresoutea better Ssater, 
more efficient method of main- 
taining the place, but at the 
same time if they could raise 
the spirits of the people who 
Tiverttnereed .rtelecepstemore, 
Tethinke that thesespltaces 
would be good places to live 
ins 


MR. BOGEN: Thank you. I can 
see three people have had 
their hands up. I am going to 
start in the back and move 
forward. Paul Carroll. 


MR. CARROLL: Along the same 
vein of management, it was 
mentioned that the project in 
the YMCA had a lot of broken 
windows, as did certain of the 
shopping centers. I had some 
information that came to me as 


to why the windows were broken. 


Apparently the history of it 
is that the day after the YMCA 
decided to lease its building 
out to the university because 
of the excellence*of? rts*poas, 
thus depriving the neighbor- 
hood children use of the pool, 
the windows were broken. It 
is»interesting ;vand avlotehas 
been erupting more recently 
due .to *thegexpensées sorelaveng 
in slum areas through the 
higher cost of medicine and 
higher®teost@ofk* crecérresta ria 
may be a reaction, and it may 
be a healthy reaction to these 
things here, because sometimes 
we are too casual. What are 
we going to do, build walled 
forts within these areas? 


There may be again lack of 
management, but if we look 
into the reasons behind some 
of these happenings, I think 
it is worthwhile. Instead of 
just building up another 
Federal standard saying no 
windows, we must analyze why 
these things happen. 


MR«. BOGEN: “Well, ait-41s-0b- 
viously a very complex problem 
involving more than just the 
physical design of buildings. 


MR. COLLINS: My name is 
George Collins, and I was 
lucky enough to be involved in 
a demonstration city built in 
the early designs in Washing- 
ton, and we have evaluated 
housing and some other pro- 
blems we had relating to the 
integration of schools. These 
problems are all mixed up in 
this, and one: of ,the: clear 
facts that came: to ‘the: com- 
mittee two years ago is the 
fact that we hadn't designed 


a multiple approach to housing. 


Everything had been low-income 
or everything had been middle- 
income, and everything had 
been high-cost housing. I 
think in the future, if we are 
looking towards something that 
is going to satisfy the need, 
we need to look to multiple 
approaches. 
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COLEALULYaWeastaLienecd 
housing in certain sections to 
be low-income and to be inte- 
Pravedussuityis pabutectherevare 
also opportunities for: intes 
grated housing, and I am 
talking about the integrating 
by income, which is probably 
one of the most important 
factorsswe,faceytodayein 


schools and society as a whole. 


There is a breakdown of the 
old city, and the old city had 
more socio-economic integra- 
Lion sINgi te chang tCanow:hasy. 
don't think we did a very good 
job in this. What we are 
saying about public housing is 
that the old public housing 
withepoor; facilities) neededia 
great deal of maintenance and 
was not good, and that today 
we are looking at better 
materials with longer-term 

uses andi less, publicsmainte- 
nance that will stand the test 
of) tame. 7 aWerare also»putting 
avlittle beauty intoythese 
things, so they will make 
people who have a feeling of 
pridejlive -invthese, particular 
things. 


I think we have made errors 
and we are now looking toward 
finding what we need to do 
for) peoplesin vadditionsto 
providing shelter in a brand 
new house that has poor 
FACVEUT TE Se 


MR. BOGEN: I think that our 

workshop group also felt this 
was extremely important. Don 
Graham? 


MR. GRAHAM: To support the 
statement of the gentleman 
from New York, one thing that 
we brought out in our discus- 
sionvisethat actually uthere 
is a hierarchy among the 
public housing projects. The 
oldest projects seem to be 
surviving the best, and we use 
as examples a project in 
Malden, and the Old Colony 
Project in South Boston. 
These really are prestige 
projects, ‘and sovit ismot 
entirely outside the realm 

of public physical design of 
housing projects. Back in the 
nineteen-thirties there were 
more liberal standards, more 
opportunities for the archi- 
tects to use initiative and 
ingenuity in providing good 
housing design, and this 
housing has survived quite 
well over a period of better 
than thartyeyears. s9Andgit 
there is any question about 
thatgryou cantactualiyeso out 
and look at theseeproj jects. 
The fact that they have been 
providing housing for low- 
income families for that 
length of time does indicate 
that it) 1sspossible) tosprovide 
good housing. 


I think we do run the mistake 
of looking at the Columbia 
Point kindiofeproject/and 
equating that with the whole 
institution of public housing, 
and we tend to become over- 
critical yby pointing our Line 
ger at perhaps the worst 
examples. 


So, I think we should take a 
lesson from the comments about 
the New York program. Certain- 
ly a lot of families have heen 
provided with good housing 
through the public housing 
Progranew Invetrorts) torim- 
prove the physical dimensions 
of the program we must not be 
tooscritical ofpthe total 
institutions which for many 
families have been successful. 


MR. BOGEN: In the case of Old 
Colony, if I remember that 
PLO}eCt correctly wat acesn.t 
have the isolated location of 
ColiumbtayPoint.. andea tsoel t 
has a very domestic scale 
which Columbia Point lacks. 


FROM THE FLOOR: Talking about 
the South Boston prcject, I 
was operations engineer for 
VHA and I have been there 
many, many times. The only 
fault I found with that parti-. 
cular project was that in its 
design they had openings 
through their basements, and 
whenever anybody stole any- 
thing the police had a hard 
job to catch anybody because 
these boys knew that whoever 
did something out of the way, 
they could get away very 
easily. It has come a long 
way and, as he brought out, 

it is thirty yeers7oic. Sen 
fact, to the best of my) Kknow= 
ledge, that was the first low- 
rent housing project in the 
United States. 


FROM THE FLOOR: I think it 
was the first one, a very 

good one, too. At Columbia 
Point, one of the things that 
bothers’me is thateitcant 
understand why a massive 
effort isn't being made to 
knock off those rats that are 
tearing down the walls. They 
must be juggernauts to be able 
to rip out the brick work of 
the foundations. There is 
something wrong there, and I 
don't understand it. 

MR. BOGEN: Thank you. 
(Whereupon, at 5S 1a)pJmege cae 
workshop was adjourned.) 
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series today is ''Transporta- 
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to have with us as our third 
speaker, Dr. Aaron Fleisher, 
Professor in the Department of 
Urban and Regional Planning 
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DR. FLEISHER: Mr. Bogen, 
gentlemen. Let me say what I 
should like to accomplish in 
thesnextenours = el "want, first 
to discuss what I think is the 
transportation problem. I 
then should like to discuss 
the present developments in 
technology that bear upon this 
problem, and in the third part 
Ot the=talkes Ff -should-11kerto 
concentrate on one particular 
development that I think is 
rather promising. 


First, what is the transporta- 
tion problem? And since I 
have only an hour to talk 
about this matter, I am likely 
to be more emphatic than I 
really mean. 


I shall say first what I don't 
think the transportation 
problem is; ‘J idon*tachink that 
the transportation problem is 
basically one of congestion. 
Congestion is a reasonable, 
normal way to price the cost 
OFEtnemtrip- ml taeyouaecenpLled 
to devise a transportation 
system where there would be no 
congestion at all, you might 
find that you are devoting the 
larger part of the gross 
national product to that 
service than is reasonable 
even in an affluent society. 


The urban transportation is 37 
also not the question of the 
Survival of the central city. 
One hears such phrases as, 
"the central city or the city 
isidecaying;' ora ates 
stransling; ™-orUthatect 
should be revitalized." Let me 
say rather brusquely, I think 
that mostly nonsense. There 
is no reason particularly to 
maintain the central city if 
the central city is not main- 
tainable. As far as the tax 
base of the central city is 
concerned, I see no reason 
why the whole metropolis 
should be arranged so the 
central city can survive from 
a rather inefficient, unjust, 
form of taxation... “het *the 
maintenance of the central 
city is a good policy, then it 
is much more intelligent to 
change its tax base according- 
ly, than it is to attempt to 
hold activities there that no 
longer belong. 


I think that the way cities are 
developing is an expression of 
the way people want them to 
develop. For perhaps the first 
time in the history, we may be 
observing a set of locational 
opportunities that are choice- 
ful, or i£ not choiceful, then 
choicy, rather than choiceless. 
And I think that most of us are 
taking advantage of such choices 
both in the places where we 
locate our homes and in the 
places where we have our busi- 
nesses. To ask that the cen- 
tral city remain as it was is 
asking for an obsolescent form 
Often erty. 


These are what I think the 
urban transportation problem 
issnot, which is wnotatosgsay 
that the congestion is unim- 
portant y.orathat centrad 
cities are unimportant. 
are separate issues. 


Those 


What then is the urban trans- 
portation problem? Although 
congestion may be desirable as 
part of the pricing mechanism, 
there is still a question of 
the level of congestion at 
which to operate. Too much 
makes the city unproductive; 
too little makes it very 
expensive. 


Let me examine the various 
modes and kinds of transporta- 
tion systems so that we can 
see what we might be able to 
do to increase capacity. 
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Take the expressways first. 
Obviously you can increase the 
Capacity of the expressway by 
increasing the number of 
channels. If you increase the 
number of channels of the 
expressway, you can cram more 
peopieron them.) This is one 
way to do it. 


LM OUrTreUResSentwethics withis is 
getting to be more and more 
unpopular. Let me cite the 
controversy over the Cambridge 
Inner Belt. We have now 
reached the state where the 
Simple statement that we need 
an expressway is not suffi- 
Crentr tor gusta fyea ty with no 
Dir Cie yea One Lait hitikeist ais 
high time we began to question 
this, and it is most refresh- 
ing that Cambridge took such 

a strong stand on the Inner 
Belt. I think the value of 
its stand is likely to be 
widely felt. Whether we get 
the Inner Belt or not, and 
whether it turns out to be the 
riphtetiingeto Wo, ws) taridess 
important than the fact that 
the substance and procedure of 
the decision was questioned. 
It appears that increasing the 
number of channels on express- 
ways as a device for increas- 
ing capacity is beginning to 
push against a limit of 
acceptability. By what other 
ways might you increase the 
Capacity of the expressways? 
You might divert trips to 
other modes, and usually one 
argues for the justification 
of public transportation 
systems on the grounds that 
they will turn users from the 
expressway. It is true, but 
also one must hasten to point 
out that this is very, very 
limited 1m its effect, Con- 
sider, for example, the ex- 
pressway that is now being 
built for the San Francisco 
area. The builders hope and 
they will be quite pleased if 
they attract approximately ten 
per cent of the expressway 
users. Now, ten per cent 
skimmed off the highways, is a 
relatively small number and 
will not change the required 
Capacities very radically. 


The fact of the matter is that 
the automobile, as a mode of 
transportation, is highly 
desired. It is quite cheap 
and very, very convenient most 
of the ‘time: 


The third way of correcting 
the under-capacity of the 
expressway is by distributing 
the city over a larger area 
Pian eL Ct Sumo... 8 olin you 
disperse the city, then you 
will need many roads, and you 
do have many now, none of them 
very high capacity. I don't 
know that there is much else 
one can do to increase the 
capacity of the expressways. 


Let us pass on to another kind 
of channel, the arterial 
Streets ae htt sSaamportant slo 
poOine cut that ithe ratio (of 
arterial streets: to express - 
Ways 1s steneto one.” You have 
many, many more arterial 
streets than you have express- 
ways. How can you increase 
eneacapacaty of .the ‘arterial 
streets? In our conversation 
at lunch today we talked about 
the November 15th fiasco 
(freak snowstorm) in Boston; 
this catastrophe occurred at 
places like Massachusetts 
Avenue, Storrow Drive, Memori- 


al Drive. These are arterial 
streets. What can we do about 
them? You can divert traffic 


from them by building more 
expressways, but then you are 
back in the sort of awkward 
Situation that you were in 
beLore: 


Can you use public transporta- 
LLONStO divertetrattic-trom 
the arterial streets? It is 
rather doubtful. Public 
transportation is very effi- 
cient on the line haul and is 
thoroughly inefficient for 
collection and distribution. 
The automobile does that much 
better. 


The numbers, the kinds of 
trips we make in the city are 
generally very short. I think 
the length of the average trip 
is about three miles. Five 
miles is a long trip, which 
Says that most of the trip 
time is spent milling around 
not very far from where we 
started, and it is for this 
reason the arterial streets 
are so necessary, and also for 
this reason they are difficult 
to replace by other means. 
















You can improve the arterial 
streets by the use of traffig 
control and channeling device 
At M.I.T. one of our studentg 
posed the following problem, 
Take two points, an origin of 
heavy community traffic and a 
place on the highway where t 
traffic is headed. Tf, Doge 
sort this traffic and give a 
man, when he picks up his car 
a little map which tells him 
what route to take, how much 
Capacity can I get out of the 
city streets than I had befog 
He estimated a twenty percent 
increase in capacity simply 
directing the flow on the cig 
streets. 


I don't know how this sort of 
control is imposed, nor do I 
know how acceptable it will 
I think it demonstrated that 
there is a fleasability an 
improving the arterials that 
we haven't yet considered. 
That is one way to improve 
the capacity. There must be 
others. 


It appears that you can in- 
crease Capacity on the expres 
ways a little by substituting 
public transportation. You 
can get a little Dit Off tam 
arterial streets by substitu- 
ting public transportation a 
somewhat more by using contro 
devices. Public transporta= 
tion by itself doesn't solve 
any large problem, except in 
very dense places like the 
cCentralecitr. 


If one looks at the rate Gs 
growth of the central cities 
as compared to the suburbs, 
then the central cities on 
average are just about main- 
taining themselves at their 
present state. Most of the 
urban growth is taking place 
outside the central cities. 
This is not only growth in 
residences, as you would 
expect, but in employment, in 
industry as well. The only 
kind of employment that is 
growing in the central citie@ 
is service employment. The 
urt-an transportation problem 
is not one problem; it is 
many probiems. It is the 
problem of the commuter. It 
is the problem of the woman 





who is trying to go shopping 
and trying to take her child- 
ren to school, and it is the 
problem of the poor people 
trying to get arouna. This is 
one aspect that is hardly 
Mentioned at all. It is a 
problem of not just the poor, 
mat it is also of the young. 


Perhaps the teenagers have a 
Mertect right to object to 
being buried in the suburbs, 
and they might like to move 
around, and they can't unless 
they have a car. We prevent 
them from traveling with an 
automobile unless they are 
eighteen years old, and then 
we charge them or their 
parents an enormous tax for 
the privilege of traveling 
that may not be justified. 
me accident statistics for 


teenagers have been questioned. 


What appears to be the case is 
@nat the incidence of acci- 
dents among teenagers is not 
due to their immaturity or 
emotional instability, but 
Simply that they haven't had 
very much practice as drivers. 
mou can correct that quite 
eneaply. Nevertheless, one 
might be very much interested 
in devising automobiles or 
devising vehicles that don't 
Bequire very high skills of 
driving and cannot be driven 
in a way that makes them 
dangerous either to the oc- 
cupant or to the people out- 
Side. This might help not 
only the quite young, but 
might help also the people 

who have a physical disability 
and the people who are old or 
who simply don't have the 
strength or reaction times 
necessary to drive cars at 
somewhere between thirty and 
fifty miles an hour. 


We heve come away with the 
impression, or at least I have 
come away with the impression 
that there isn't very much 
available right now that will 
help to increase the capaci- 
ties on expressways or on the 
arterials, or that convention- 
al forms of public transporta- 
tion can contribute very much. 


Now, let me take up the second 
theme of these remarks; namely 
what might technology offer! 


For the purpose of discussing 
technology and technologies, I 
think we can divide the trans- 
portation system into its 

components: the vehicle, the 
Suspension, the guideway, and 
mesource of intelligence. 


Let me illustrate what I mean 
by these words. Take the 
rapid transit trains; the 
vehicles are the trains, the 
Suspension is the wheels, the 
guideways are the rails, the 
intelligence is the driver. 


What you see in the development 
of technology for transporta- 
tion are different advances 

in vehicles, in guideways, and 
in suspensions, and in control. 
Suppose that you would elimi- 
naté thefdriver<” }Manvas>a 
driver has demonstrated large 
limitations. If you would 
like, for example, to increase 
the capacity by decreasing the 
headway, that is, by bunching 
trains or vehicles closer 
together, then before long you 
run into’ the human limits. It 
is no different to design an 
automatic guide which does it 
better: 


One wse?ofetechnology is 
Simply in taking the control 
of the vehicle away from the 
person and putting it into an 
automatic system. This does 
nothing more than increase the 
capacity of the system as such. 
Itedoesn te change? thevessen-= 
tial¥characteristics of “the 
system. The line haul system 
remains a line haul system, 
and making the distribution 
system automatic is much less 
likely because one of the 
consequences of autcmatic 
controlas the necessity sor 
having an exclusive right of 
way. I do not think that we 
can expect’, in ‘the-tece 

twenty years, to produce a 
vehicle that can safely roam 
the city streets without a 
driver.” Let’ me“repeat, for it 
is quite important; 1f you 
have automatic control, then 
you must have your own right 
of way. 


Let us consider now some sus- 
pensions. The Westinghouse 
system, for example, substi- 
tutes rubber tires for steel 
wheels and makes a lighter 
train. It is under automatic 
control, but basically it is 
nothing more than our old 


elevated. There is another 
kind of suspension that has 
been suggested; the air pad. 
This one keeps the vehicle 
just above the track by 
mounting it on a bearing that 
is essentially compressed air. 
This permits higher speeds. 
You pay for these higher 
speeds, because the guideway 
tolerances have to be closer 
and the turning radius higher. 
Our problem in the city is not 
speed. We are quite content 
to travelisteadilys eiteisethe 
stopping and going that we 
find so irritating. Air pads 
do not seem to have any high 
applicability to the urban 
transportation problem. 


What about the guideway? It is 
a mode of control, and does not 
affect the form of transporta- 
tion: Siltis* simply -anvexclu- 
Sive right of way. 


Another range of variation is 
the place ‘of the: power ‘source: 
TC can ves either imetie 
vehicle or in the guideway 
itself. fethere-iiswence ire 
rail,’ then) thes power*source is 
in the guideway. The automo- 
bile carries its own power 
source. A linear induction 
motor is nothing more than a 
different motor, a different 
power source to move the 
vehicle. It does not change 
the mode of operation. 


Now, I think: that’ all the 
technologies that you might 
mention fall in the category 
of doing something about 
either the bearing surface, 
the guideway, or the vehicle, 
and what you get in various 
proposed transportation 
systems and different com- 
binations of this. 


For example, the monorail is 
nothing more than a train on 
one rail rather than on two. 
I don't see any particular 
reason why one rail should be 
necessarily so much better 
than two. Its performance is 
approximately the same. I 
don't see that there is auto- 
matically any magic in the 
monorail. In the same way you 
can make many combinations of 
the vehicles small or large. 
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Whether you make your train of 
small vehicles rather than 
large vehicles, you have the 
essential characteristics of 
the train. If you substitute 
electricity for gasoline 
motors, then you have the 
advantage of the side effects 
of non-pollution, but again 
you are dealing with essen- 
tially the same vehicle, 
whether it is the automobile 
on the road or a separate 
vehicle on a separate channel. 
If you assess the various 
kinds of technology in this 
way, you find that the range 
is very small, and I think we 
wonder why in this age of 
great things there is such 

a rather pitiful range of 
alternatives to existing 
transportation’ facilities. I 
think in part this can be 
accounted for by the amount of 
money spent; real money spent 
on research and development in 
transportation has been small, 
almost nothing at all. 


Now, let me describe the auto- 
matic highway or the guideway; 
(it is called the auto guide- 
way) as a particular kind of 
technology and why I guess 
(and I am using the word guess 
very literally) it) shows the 
greateste potentialities: 


Most of the developments in 
the technology of urban 
transportation are, I think, 
essentially limited to the 
line haul part of the problem; 
it 16s tne part, of the trip that 
takes you from the express- 
way near your home to the 
expressway near the place 
where you work, if you use the 
automobile for commuting, or 
it is the train station near 
your home, the train station 
near the place where you work, 
if you take public transporta- 
tion for commuting. 


It is very rare that technol- 
ogy considers the part of the 
trip from your home to the 
train station or from your 
home to the expressway or from 
your station to the other end 
of the expressway and exit to 
the other way, to the place 
you work or shop or your 
ultimate destination. For 
very good reasons, these parts 
of the trip, the collection 
and distribution ends, have 
been pre-empted by the auto- 
mobile, and the automobile 
does very well with them most 
of the time. 


The defect of the automobile 

LS *Nnotetnateet doesiuit doyit 
very well, but that there are 
occasions when it does it 
rather badly. And the occas- 
1ONs that i1tedoes atebadlysare 
the occasions that occur because 
our highways have a smaller 
Capacity than required, and 
because too frequently the 
automobiles cannot be properly 
stored: Part of the inconven- 
ience of the automobile is that 
you don't know where to put it 
when you get through with it. 
If you could make a disposable 
automobile, I think you would 
solve the problem right away. 


The automatic highway would 
like to take advantage of the 
automobile as a distributing 
vehicle at the two ends of the 
trip and combine it with the 
line haul vehicle’ in between, 
thereby eliminating the trans- 
fer from one vehicle to 
another or from one mode of 
transportation to another. The 
transfer is an awkward part of 
OUTUri Dp, 


It wouldn't be so bad and we 
wouldn't mind having to stand 
if we could be assured that 
once on we could stay until 
our destination; but this is 
rarely the case. What we find 
we must do is transfer to 
another vehicle somewhere in 
the total “trip: Whetautomatic 
highway people propose this. 
You can use your automobile 
near your home to get on the 
expressway, but once on we 
take control away from you and 
vest it in the guideway itself. 
In doing so we can then 
increase the capacity of the 
guideway without increasing 
the number of lanes, because 
then these automobiles can be 
run at speeds somewhere be- 
tween forty and sixty miles an 
hour (they usually quote 
sixty). The guideway will 
take care of all the mergers, 
all the entrances and exits. 
The guideway will maintain the 
headway that is required for 
you = svouscanssi.t ebackyand. 
enjoy the ride. Under these 
conditions the capacity of one 
channel is somewhere between 
six thousand and eight thou- 
sand vehicles per hour, which 
is equivalent to something 
like a six to eight-lane high- 


way. You have the following 
advantages; the use of your 
vehicle in the place where 12 
belongs near your home; the 
use of public transportation, 
namely, the guideway in the 
place where it belongs; and 
the much higher capacity of 
the guideway; the non-neces- 
sity of the transfers and the 
privilege and convenience of 
your own vehicle on the 
guideways. 


Let us assume that that 
technologically is feasible: 
I say assume, and I mean it 
quite literally. lt aege 
at all clear that you can do 
this with sufficient Safety. 
sufficient convenience, and 
at a reasonable cost. These 
are matters which still need 
a lot of work. What we want 
to do is now look at those 
aspects of the public trans- 
portation problem that might 
be solved with this scheme. 


What does the guideway do for 
you? It doesn't do anything 
at the low density end of the 
trip. And that 1S ai2orieis 
because at the low density end 
of the trip, things are not sm 
bad, provided you own an 
automobile. This doesn't help 
the man who doesn't own an 
automobile, unless you are 
proposing to attach also some 
sort of transportation 
facility which is public with 
respect to the Veniclea, aa. 
may be possible to extend the 
guideway to public transporta- 
tion, but that would not help 
the old, the infirm ene 

young and the poor very much. 


It doesn't do anything for you 
if you aren't rich enough to 
Own an automobile. It doesn't 
do anything for you at the low 
density. end of the trinwgssus 
helps very much on the ex- 
pressway. What does it do for 
you if your destination is the 
high density end of the trip? 

















if 
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thigh density end. 


vehicle into town. 
jimay not be using the guideway 
Steeats full capacity, you be- 
gin to think about ways of 


| Pay a storage cost. 
) it will be rather higher than 
) the price you pay for the 


Let us speculate about that. 


If you intend to use your 


yehicle for the purposes of 


[distribution at the high 


Yivehicle. 


density end of the trip, then 
you will want to leave the 
guideway and you will want to 
be able to roam the streets 
and find a place to park your 
It might not help 
the parking problem at the 
Lueract ett 
may make it very much worse 
because in making the trip 
from your home to the central 
Duganess district, for ex- 
ample, so convenient, you may 
in fact increase the numbers 
of vehicles pouring in. This 
is not necessarily bad, 
because it looks, if you 
examine the trips into central 
cities, as if the controling 


Simecor 1S not the length of 
w#the trip or the convenience of 
the trip, but the cost and 


convenience of obtaining a 


jparking place at the other end. 


If there is no change in 


} parking, then that itself will 


be the governing mechanism by 
which to control the use of the 
guideway to take your private 
When you 


getting around this. One way 


Wis not to take your vehicle off 
|) the guideway at all. 


What you can do is leave the 
|) guideway without your vehicle. 
i) lf your vehicle remains on the 
| guideway, then the possibili- 
mties of storage are rather 

|) larger, because the same 
|)mechanism that took you from 


Lexington, let's say, to 
Kenmore Square might also 


work to take the vehicle back 


to Lexington or if not to 


) Lexington, then somewhere in 


between Kenmore Square and 
Lexington for purposes of 
Storage. The guideway then 


}offers a possibility for a 
)}much larger storage of vehi- 
}cles if you are prepared to 
)} leave your vehicle on the 

| guideway itself. 


If you do that, then you must 
Rlexpect 


downtown garage, because you 


| Taise another problem when you 


Store your vehicle on the 
guideway. You have got to 
Betrieve it, and in order to 
Tetrieve it you have to signal 
for getting the vehicle you 
Want and signaling for the 


particular one you left, 
namely, your own, might turn 
out to be complicated. It is 
not impossible, but it is 
complicated, and therefore may 
be expensive. 


There is another possibility. 
Suppose you give up the option 
of owning your own vehicle. 
That is not unreasonable. We 
have rather strict tastes 
about what we own and what we 
rent. For example, you will 
never think of renting a tooth- 
brush, and we take dim views 
of renting a wife, but we have 
no compunction at all about 
Tentangs skis sorerentingwa car, 
or renting an airplane. We 
are rather more fussy about 
renting clothes, but we occa- 
sionally rent a formal evening 
wear. 


I suggestithatyrentingsa: car 
is not unreasonable. If you 
rent your car, you help the 
storage problem immensely. 
Thesonesyoui pick upsedoesnm't 
have to be the one you used 
before, and its use can be 
shared. We may well be on our 
way to a situation where the 
second’ car in> the | family is 
the* rented carjrather than the 
ownedsvehicle.. Iteisistill 
notalikely to bescheap.© Bot 
what happens to you as a 
person when you leave the 
guideway and want to get to 
your destination which may be 
a considerable distance from 
the guideway? If the guideway 
has the capacity of six thou- 
sand vehicles per hour, or 
even if it is four thousand 
vehicles per hour, thenrone 
channel can take care of an 
enormous amount and, therefore, 
the density of channels is 
likely to be quite low. That 
means when you leave the 
guideway it is more likely 
than not that you will be a 
considerable distance away 
from your ultimate destination. 


Therefore, the guideway poses 
the distribution problem at 
the high density end that it 
does not contribute to by 
itself£; lin lookssasntt the 
guideway remains essentially a 
line haul system, and you have 
a distribution problem at one 
end or the other, and your 
distribution becomes the 
typical one that exists now. 


There is another side effect 
of this high channel capacity: 
Ifsthe channel capacity, is 
very high, as I said, then 
these guideways are likely to 
be rare events. You simply 
don't need many of them. If 
they are placed too closely, 
they become redundant. If 
placed at a distance that 
represents their optimum usage 
they will be much further 
apart than our present ex- 
pressways which means you 
might have to travel a consid- 
erable distance to get to 
them. You may begin to weigh 
whether you want to take the 
tripsto. the guideway itor -the 
sake of the guideway trip, or 
whether you want to wend your 
way through the city streets. 
The guideway represents a 
drainage ditch for a very 
large area and sometimes it 
might well be more efficient 
to have several small drainage 
ditches than one large one. 
But the ecomonies of scale do 
not appear unless you operate 
at high capacity. 


Then there is the question of 
the adaption of the vehicle to 
the guideway itself. As the 
guideway is thought of now, 
there is an arm that comes out 
of the vehicle that rests on a 
rail. This arm really isn't 
doing the guiding. But in 
order to make the system fail 
safe you have to have a cer- 
tain amount of redundancy and 
therefore, this mechanical 
arm. 


Secondly, the vehicle on the 
guideway is run by electrical 
power. You have the invest- 
ment in the arm that sticks 
out and the electric motor in 
the trunk of your car and the 
whole thing might cost any- 
where from one dollar to one 
hundred dollars depending on 
whom you talk to. Will 
people make that investment, 
and two, if they do make this 
investment, at what level of 
usage will they make it? 
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Let me illustrate that point. 
Suppose there were ten other 
families in the whole metro- 
politan area who owned tele- 
phones. Would you be inter- 
ested in purchasing one? Not 
very likely. The telephone is 
attractive only if you can 
make enough calls which is not 
very likely if there are only 
ten other users around. The 
guideway is that kind of 
thing. If the guideway, as it 
starts up, is very sparse, say 
it only goes between one, two 
or three points, you might not 
make the investment in your 
automobile simply because you 
don't use it enough. How do 
you, Start, 1tyin away ?so*you 
can get enough places to use 
it. And, how much will the 
additional investment in the 
car be in order to make it 
acceptable. There is a third 
problem. If you are using your 


car on the guideway, you require 


a higher level of maintenance 
than it would have to travel on 
thevcityYstreets:) lfivyour’ car 
breaks down on the guideway, it 
becomes close to catastrophic. 


If you break down on the street, 


you can leave it there for a 
lattieswhile; or forever. «Can 
this maintenance level be 
expectedvof used cars? 


Now I am sure that I have not 
thought of all the ins and 
outs and ups and downs of the 
advantages and disadvantages 
of the guideway, but I have 
said enough to provide 
substance for speculation. 


The automatic highway is a 
solution in search of a pro- 
blem, and I think it is im- 
portant to decide what part of 
the problem it solves and 
whether that is the part that 
is important and if that is 
the way we want it solved. 


Let me stop here. We will 
meet, as I understand, an hour 
from now, to discuss these 
matters in concert rather than 
solo, Gentlemen. (Applause.) 


At this point, participants 
break up into smaller workshop 
sessions to select and discuss 
one or two questions from 
among the following: 


The guideway is an automated 
highway that has a capacity of 
about 8,000 vehicles per hour 
at a speed of 60 miles per 
hour. One channel measures 
about 10 feet in cross-section 
and requires an exclusive 
right of way. Vehicles on the 
guideway are under the control 
of the guideway. On entrance 
they have only to declare 
their destination. The rest 
of the trip is under automatic 
control. The vehicles them- 
selves must be specially 
equipped to be compatible with 
the guideway. In another 
version of the idea, they 
would require no modification 
but would ride on standard 
pallets instead. 


The guideway itself is equiva- 
lent to a superior rapid 
transit system with the added 
advantage that its vehicles 
can leave and act in a con- 
ventional manner on conven- 
tionalestreets)) siransterssanre 
eliminated and the collection 
distributron and-dine™iand 
trips are packages in one 
vehicle. 


i.) -Howeversintensive,snoteall 
the properties and components 
of the guideway can be tested 
in the laboratory. The com- 
plete performance of the guide- 
way as a system can only be 
realized in vivo. Testing the 
system therefore becomes part 
of ithe: problem) of-startangyit 


up. 


a) What properties of the 
system should be tested 

and what priorities should 
be assigned to these tests? 


bjeeitiasypossible.satter 
all, that the system might 
faileatsytestsies Howswould 
you start developing the 
system in order to make 
the tests adequately with 
the smallest investment in 
the system itself? 


c) What experiments would 
you perform and what data 

would you collect in order 
to control and understand 

the tests? 


2. The guideway is essentially 
a personalized rapid transit 
System with an especially easy 















procedure for transferring 
between public and private me 
of operation. If you could 
build a guideway network for 
Boston metropolis, what would 
you recommend? The network 
should serve these purposes: 


a) It should distribute 
transportation to those 
places where it is lack- 
ing ; 


b) It should relieve 
congestion; 


c) It should reroute 
traffic where it is op- 
pressive, 


Following are some of the 
considerations that would 
enter in making the network: 


- To what extent can existing 
rights of way be used? 


- Where should the stations 
and the entrances of exits to 
the network be located? 


- What should be the proper 
balance of guideway and con- 
ventional highway? 


3. Vehicles make their, way 
into the central business 
district via large arteriess 
It is easy to overlook the 
substantial numbers of vehi- 
cles that trickle throngh the 
CBD via the streets, If the 
guideway should be adapted 
then it will be possible to 
deliver all the vehicles 
converging on the CBD at a 
relatively small number of 
places. To avoid a monumenta 
jam some controls are neces= 
sary. Various ideas have beél 
suggested: 


a) Since the destination 
of a trip must be declaré 
upon entrance to the 
guideway, this declaratio 
can be used to limit the 
number of trips to the CB 


b) At the CBD permit onl 
the person and not the 
vehicle to leave the 

guideway. The vehicle is 
then moved to a parking 
area or garage, or if 18 
is rented, to another usé 


What is the feasibility of 
these suggestions? What are 
the advantages and difficul- 
ties of the idea of renteg@ 
vehicles? Can you devise any 
other ways to manage the 
problem? 


4, If the guideway proves 
itself then it will represent 
a very efficient form of 

li transportation, decreasing the 
frequency and intensity of 
Icongestion, and speeding the 
average rate at which trips 
are made. What will be the 
Neffects of this new form of 
transportation on the form of 
| the city? 





a) Will the decline of 
the importance of the 
central business district 
be reversed? 


mee Or will the city 
become even more dispersed? 
And if so, in what form? 


c) How can the guideway 
be used to encourage the 
development of a parti- 
cular form of the city? 


d) Will the guideway make 
any measurable change in 
the style of urban living? 


5. The total transportation 
problem comprises all the 
trips that all people make. 

i) For what kinds of trips is it 
} likely that the guideway will 
be particularly suitable and 
for what kinds of trips would 
| the guideway not be at all 
suited? For example: can the 
guideway be adapted as a 
distribution system in the 
suburbs? Or in the central 
business district? And 
Similarly will the guideway 
suit people of some socio- 
economic classes better than 
others? 


6. Given the feasibility of 
the guideway how should its 
use and development be fi- 
nanced? The guideway will 
compete, especially in the 
beginning, with the existing 
transportation system which 
after all, does work. More- 
over parts of) this,existing 
System will work better as 
more traffic is diverted to 
the guideway. 


a) What fees should be 
charged the user for the 
use of the guideway? 


b) How should these fees 
be collected? 


c) How should money be 
SPraas luce litaeat. ali) tor 
future guideway develop- 
ment? 


d) Should any of this be 
subsidized from Federal 
funds? 


e) The infancy of the 
guideway is likely to be 
particularly perilous. 
How would you modify and 
allocate these changes in 
thesfirst stages? 


What,is the feasibility of 
these suggestions? 


7. All new enterprises make a 
low obeisance to a cost-bene- 
fit analysis--and not much 
more. For good reason: at 
best.it is very difficult. 

But a cost-benefit analysis is 
worth doing even incompletely 
for the value of listing the 
component that should be taken 
account of. Assume that the 
construction costs of one 
channel of guideway are equi- 
valent to that of a four lane 
highway. Now list as best as 
you can the other components 
of the cost benefit analysis 
with estimates of their costs 
and benefits. 


8. The guideway has a compar- 
atively small cross section 
and its mode of operation 
(electric) promises to be 
unobtrusive. The other noises 
it might generate, tire and 
wind, may well be made small. 
As an urban sculpture it has 
the potential of intimacy and 
compatibility, and by its 
linear extent it can also be 
monumental. What new possi- 
bilities and problems does it 
present as part of the city 
scape? 
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DR. FLEISHER: I am told that 
the order of proceedings now 
is to call in turn on the 
various chairmen to summarize 
something. What you summarize 
will be, I presume, the pro- 
ceedings in your own committee. 
If you summarize nothing, do I 
assume that nothing happened 
or that the problem is simply 
too big to describe? I will 
let you decide. Let's start 
at random. The chairman of 
the combined groups three and 
six was Mr. Glassman. 


MR. GLASSMAN: I am not going 
to try to summarize the entire 
discussion because we had much 
lively discussion on the items 
involved, mainly on question 
three and to a lesser extent 
On queScuLlonas ix; 


One of the first points raised 
was the point of a system of 
programming existing vehicles 
Similar to a plane filing a 
flight plan. Why couldn't 
some gadget be installed in 
each automobile in which you 
register your destination and 
you would be given the best 
approach, what streets to take, 
Similar to these radio reports 
they have now to avoid Route 
128 during certain hours? 


DR. PFLELSHER?% sihateis the way 
it would work once you get on 
the guideway. If you want to 
control routes, then you must 
have a guideway at all points. 
The guideways in present 
technology work only if they 
are exclusive rights of way. 
You can't mix children and 
guideways and you can't mix 
unguided vehicles with guided 
vehicles. That means if you 
want to do any control of the 
routes, it must be done with 
the man or the guideway itself. 
Where you put it is your 
choice. 


MR. GLASSMAN: Another ques- 
tion raised was on the ques- 
tion of predictability of the 
guideway system. We were 
concerned with the paragraph 
which implies that there had 
been a limited number of trips 
in. Now would this be a limit 
on the number of people who 
can use it? Is this a 
question in which the guideway 
would operate on a schedule 
and you need to reach there at 
a scheduled time? 
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DR. FLEISHER: It says that 
since the destination of a 
trip must be declared upon 
entrance to the guideway, this 
declaration can be used to 
limit the number of trips to 
the central business district. 
When you enter your guideway, 
you register your destination. 
You do no more. The guideway 
then takes over and you are 
delivered to the entrance of 
the place you designated. 


The question that I raised 
with respect to the central 
business district 71s that 
Since thissis.sucn 4) pleasant 
and relatively efficient way 
to travel, might not the 
Central business district “be 
visited by many, many more 
vehicles than would ordinarily, 
and what do you do with the 
vehicles at the other end? 


And I suggested that one way 
possibly of solving the 
problem would be that if you 
declared your destination to 
be the central business dis- 
trict, that there could be a 
Sign saying, ''wait until the 
channels are cleared."" “It tis 
not a prediction. What you 
have done is registered that 
your destination is Kenmore 
Square. The system says, "no, 
we have too many people ap- 
proaching Kenmore Square, more 
than the capacity can take, 
and you will have to wait a 
littie while." 


MR. GLASSMAN: You still have 
the alternate of taking the 
freeway. 


FROM THE FLOOR: I would think 
that since we are considering 
the idea of approaching the 
guideway system in a private 
vehicle, that this would be 
well worked out with an ex- 
ternal expression of the 
guideway system via radio, by 
a radio system which is only 
broadcasting this information 
to guide these people to the 
city, at which point if there 
is a delay in getting to 
Kenmore Square, they may have 
this option through the radio. 


DR. FLEISHER: That is true. 
The point I made is that this 
TS OehoOsirive GuntroL, 


FROM THE FLOOR: He should 
know this as he is approaching 
or leaving his house, so the 
external radio will give him 
greater freedom and he will be 
happier about it. This will 
be a public station or an 
authority station. 

DR. ePLEISHER? es {That ars right. 
MR. GLASSMAN: Another ques- 
tion raised was, what is the 
advantage of the guideway 
system as compared with an 
automated public transporta- 
tion system? 


DR. FLEISHER: The guideway 
system is automated public 
transportation. When you are 
on the system you have given 
up some of your rights as an 
individual. You are now 
publicly being moved. You are 
being moved on a public right 
of way under public control. 
You have no “alternate ‘but to 
Sits In’the same*way ina 
public transportation system 
you have no alternate but to 
Sits) .Once.on, -andsyoulhave 

no control of where the train 
is going. You have control 

of where it stops because it is 
yourfpersonal vehucile-that is 
its great advantage, but it is 
a public transportation system. 
What this automated highway 
tries to do is combine the 
virtues of the public and the 
private transportation systems 
in one vehicle that requires no 
change of mode. 


MR. GLASSMAN: Isn't a mass 
transportation system more 
efficient ‘because of the ‘fact 
that it moves greater numbers 
of people? 


DR. FLEISHER: Not necessarily. 
The cost of a bus per seat mile 
is equivalent to the cost per 
seat mile if you were driving 

a Cadillac. Not many of us 
drive Cadillacs, not new 
Cadillacs anyway. So that in 
your own vehicle, the cost per 
seat mile is cheaper than-the 
cost in a public transporta- 
tion vehicle right now, pro- 
vided the automatic controls 
might not by themselves cost 
too much. The automotive 
highway is mass transportation 
and it may be as cheap. 



















FROM THE FLOOR: When you sa 
seat mile, do you mean five 
seats to a car or are you 
talking one and one-half 
people to a car? 


DR. FLEISHER: In the casemm 
an ordinary automobile, used 
for two people, you are é 
operating at a slightly lowe1 
cost per seat mile than a bu 


FROM THE FLOOR: Does this 
take into consideration 
insurance costs and deprecia 
tion? 


DR. FLBEISHER: » Yess 





FROM THE FLOOR: As part of 
our group's conclusions, we 
felt that the compatability 
between public transportationg 
and the guided way was greateé 
than that between the guided 
way and freeways or express- 
ways. Ultimately, maybe this# 
would be an integral part of 
the public transportation 
system, which we conceive of 
having at intervals on the 
public guided way, at inter- 
vals carrying larger amounts 
of people who might come inté@ 
town on the guided vehicles 
to shop and come back on the 
private way with the packages 


DR. FLEISHER: Let me repeag 
the guideway is public trans 
portation. 


FROM THE FLOOR: Would you bes 
a little more specific aboug 
what you mean when you speak 
of the cost per seat mile om 
operating a bus? Is this jus@ 
the cost of operating the bus 

lItSeide 


DR. FLEISHER: ‘This is ene 
cost of the bus, the deprecum 
tion, the insurance, the run 
ning costs, the driver, ang 
what else have I left out? 





FROM THE FLOOR: How about 
overhead, administration, and 
all that, of the organization 
that operates the bus? 


Mee FLEISHER: I think it 
includes that too. If you add 
nat, the cost of the seat 
mile per bus goes up, and the 
point I am trying to make is 
that the cost per seat mile of 
Mepus is not cheap; it is 
expensive transportation as 
compared to the automobile. 


FROM THE FLOOR: You are not 
talking about what the 
customer pays? 


Mee FLEISHER: Certainly not; 
I am talking about the cost. 
The customer subsidizes the 
cost, and that is why we have 
deficits. 


MR. GLASSMAN: Another question 
that was raised or conclusion 
we came to was that given a 
guideway system, it was the 
feeling in my group that 
operating with rented cars 
rather than with personal cars 
would be a terrific boon to 
the parking problem, where 
cars are driven in and just 
left for storage all day long 
and taken out to go home. 


It was felt that by using 
rented cars you would get more 
Beilization of the storage 
facilities. 


See FLEISHER: There is no 
question about that. Some- 
times you must stop to 
Calculate that non-productiv- 
ity of a parking garage. 
Mere is an investment of 
approximately $1,000 per 
vehicle and that vehicle is 
Sitting there doing nothing 
except occupying space for 
€ight hours a day. You are 
quite right, if you have 
enough people, you free a lot 
of money for other uses. I am 
not sure that these uses 
necessarily might be better 
than if they were sunk into 
parked cars remaining idle. 


FROM THE FLOOR: You assume if 
these are parked cars, they 
would be very, very small and 
enough for one or two people 
to use them and it would ease 
your storage problem. 


DR. FLEISHER: You would want 
to make them cheap also; I 
agree. 


FROM THE FLOOR: In this cost 
per seat mile that we have 
just gone over, did you take 
into account that one vehicle 
might be driven a hundred 
thousand miles a year and the 
other one ten, or is it ona 
straight mile basis? 


DReeE UE ESHERES eel hate comes in 
the depreciation costs you 
mentioned. 


MR. GLASSMAN: That is about 
all the comments I have on 
question three, if you want to 
move on to one of the other 
questions. 


MR. FLEISHER: 
Eldredge. 


MR. ELDREDGE: Yes, we had 
questions two and seven, and 
it looked like a mandate to 
design a system. 


Aderach tos Mry 


The most important thing is 
that we could use rapid 


transit lines more effectively. 


In fact, this probably should 
replace rapid transit and 
become a total expression of 
rapid transit or of public 
transportation, and that 
obviously this would reduce 
thesbusecostaas well. 


The idea of being able to 
circulate these things without 
drivers might involve a 
terrible time with the union, 
butywultimately, | thinkgesociety, 
has to win some battles. Then 
the only other option would be 
that we have a kind of rental 
vehicle thats rides, ong@the 
guideway, and we felt you 
probably wouldn't get on the 


guideway with your own vehicle. 


I think that the problems are 
technical « / Just; the question 
of coming from Chicago, from 
somebody else's guideway, 
coming here and getting on 
this one requires an overall 
comprehensive unity which 
might be difficult to achieve. 
But coming here and getting on 
the guideway in a rented 
vehicle, you quite possibly 
would be able to get off and 
go around the city in that. 


We had the question of reliev- 
ing congestion which really is 
a general thing. What relieves 
congestion? And we came right 
back into the discussion here. 
The assumption is that the 

only reason we are talking 
about this is that it is going 
to relieve congestion. 


Storage was one thing, and 
Size another, and both have 
been mentioned. Possibly it 
might be cheaper to keep these 
things in motion rather than 
pay for a place to store them; 
maybe they are coming right 
back out to the less dense 
areas and filling up again. 
But those things, once the 
System was accepted, were 
details that could be based on 
further information. 


The question of existing 

rights of way, public rights 
of way rather than the ex- 
pressways. None of us could 
really answer the question of 
how you would limit other 
people from driving into the 
city. This becomes their own 
transaction with congestion, I 
would assume, and yet we are 
willing to accept an awful lot. 
Mention was made of the 

express busway on the turnpike. 
Peoplesstill celL.onatne 
turnpike and drive in and get 
caught in traffic and they 
don’ t seem \tovcare, 


We discussed such ramifications 
as: the. effect on .the gross 
national product of the time 
saved, productive time that 
people save not being in traf- 
fic. Then, of course, the 
ultimate question came up; we 
have over-production as one of 
the problems, so we are saving 
people time for greater pro- 
ductivity and are worried 
about over-production. 


And then this brings in the 
question, if we are not going 
to have as many automobiles, 
what would a ten percent 
reduction in purchase of the 
automobiles do to General 
Motors, with one person in 
every four connected in some 
way with the problems of 
automobiles; gas, oil, steel 
and iron. 


And so these are kind of scary 
things. No matter how 
effective this system might 
be, people are still going to 
be making the units that go on 
the transit line. 
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The stations and entrances, we 
felt, were peripheral things, 
roughly equivalent to Route 
128 with spokes coming in, and 
those would be ideal for rapid 
transit anyway. 


We did not get to the balance 
of guideway and conventional 
highway, because this really 
raises the question, what 
Dappenseis vial Ve site tue city 
and want a family car? Is it 
going to be politically 
possible wor desirable for me 
to rent space and keep the car 
inwtieecity? And at. tithave a 
Carwin cles Catynmwiny. “Gan "-t 
someone else drive to the city 
streets just as well, since 
theysare public?) We did some 
research on parking to get the 
Stackerplaweiorentect in 
Boston, which we failed to do. 
It provided that you be able 
to park on the street adjacent 
to your house, and this law 
was declared constitutional. 
It is the best opinion that it 
iswconstitutional, and the 
basis of the law goes back to 
the King's Highway--you can't 
keep your horse on the King's 
Highway--and that is what they 
cite, showing how ancient this 
GueSCronsciatnerriphtvat Use OT 
theepubiicestreets 157 


ThereLore. we were unable to 
approach the subject of what 
interests would make it 

Set ractives7s0re. people to use 
the public transportation in 
its new ramifications with the 
guideway, which led to the 
cost benefit analysis and 
things like time saved. There 
were all the conveniences and 
perhaps financial benefits, 
but we felt the system would 
have tovbe heavily, subsidized, 
aS eliecaCt ew public (Cran s- 
portation has to be. The 
basis of the subsidization is 
essential lyajust, that. that.1s 
for the greater public good. 
in’ tact. tt s..one Of ‘the ways 
in which we regulate our 
culruresan, order to. be nore 
productive. 


DR. FLEISHER: Thank “you, Mr. 
Fidredge. especially, for the 
comment on the King's law. I 
know nothing about that at all. 


DR. FLEISHER: Mr. Williams. 


MR. WILLIAMS: Our group was 
fortunate in having the 
teacher with us, and we were 
fortunate in having been able 
to fire questions at him and 
solve some of our laundry 
tneres 


Question one had quite a bit 
to do with the testing of such 
a system, so we broke it down 
into several kinds of neces- 
Sayy testing..)0ne: 15 the 
testing of mechanical and 
electronic equipment. That is, 
it appeared to be reasonable 
to set up test tracks and 
other kinds of laboratories, 
simulations perhaps to test 
the characteristics of the 
vehicle and the roadway 
systems, so that you could 
probably develop the hardware 


by performing mechanical tests. 


Another kind of testing, and 
this was taking the term 
testing) broadly, was to test 
how the system would be used 
by people, and this involves 
your commuter traffic studies, 
simulating a network of 
guideways with vehicles and 
tracking and certain assump- 
tions, as)to, origins: and 
destinations and so forth. 


Thevotherykind vot test, taking 
very broadly the word test, is 
to really sit down and spend a 
lot of money with architecess, 
engineers and planners to lay 
out a system in rather great 
detail ina caty. ihise would 
try *toSavoid) the- trap of ‘the 
so-called@iyprcaly section, the 
typicad stationas chestyprcal 
intersection that one often 
gets into with talking about 
these systems. So, it. would 
take quite a lot of money and 
A Lot oi time to. takeraacity 
and do a lot of work on paper 
and some really careful cost 
analysysmMto seeeitie yourcaneti& 
this kind of a network into 
the, city. 


Question five dealt with what 
kind of trips the guideway was 
useful for, and we got into a 
discussion of the guideway 
network. How big would the 
network be and would it serve 
people destined for downtown? 
It seemed there were some 
reservations as to how this 
would work in serving downtown 
trips because of the great 
mass of vehicles coming toward 
downtown. 


There was some debate about 
the through ride without a 
transfer. Some feeling was 
that you probably cannot 
avoid a transfer situation, 
perhaps in the downtown end, 
but if you look at the urban 
areas as a whole, you have a 
great number of trips that 
aren't really going downtown. 
They are going to sub-centers 
on the fringe of downtown, an 
going over corridors which 
would have high enough densi- 
ties at particular points tha 
you could probably afford thi 
guideway equipment to handle 
that part’ of the trace 


Some of the other questions 
that were raised in’ the dise 
cussion, and I don't know if 
anybody in our group had 
solutions for them, were the 
automative type access to you 
trunk line, that is¥your 
suburban collection end. Is 
this really the best way of 
doing things? Are we neglect 
ing certain groups of people? 
And are we designing too much 
of the city basedon? this 
automotive collection? Maybe 
we should be thinking about 
other ways of handling the 
suburban collection. I,don't 
know how, and nobody else in 
the group had any real sug- 
gestion. 


another phase of the trip kind 
or trip purpose was the suit- 
ability of the guideway system 
for the intér-city travew 

Your expressways are perfectly 
fine for *inter-ci1tyetraves 
today--you just get on the 
road and you have no stop 
lights from here to Chicago-= 
but I think one of the issues 
that was raised was that as 
time ‘goes on there will be 
more and more inter-city 
travel. Right now ninety 
percent of this interecaty 
travel is by automobile and, 

I think, in certainly the 
Northeast corridor, the right@ 
of way problems of increasing 
your highway capacity are such 
that in many cases it could be 
practical to have the guideway 
as a Capacity expander for : 
these intercity trips. 













































e got around to the question 
f the airlines, and what they 
are faced with today. There 


Ntravel between Boston and New 
York, but it is not all 
Hbetween downtown Boston and 
downtown New York. This is 
ithe same as the researchers 
ifor the Northeast corridor 
find, that there is a lot of 
travel, and you take indivi- 
Ndual links of your trunk line 
network and you find there are 
large numbers of people and 
vehicles moving, but they 
aren't all necessarily going 
from one big center to another. 
Perhaps this guideway system 
Joffers a very valid alter- 
Jnative to some of the high- 
jspeed ground transport studies 
lin that you perhaps don't go 

| for such a high speed, but 
reduce your wait, walk, and 
jtransfer time at each end of 
the trip and improve con- 
venience and reduce access 


DeeePLEISHER: 
WWilliams. Mr. 


Thank you, Mr. 
Greenfield? 


| MR. GREENFIELD: Question 4.a) 
) "Will the decline of the 

j importance of the central 
business district be reversed?" 
} And question 4.d), which I 

think is really part of that 

) question, 'Will the guideway 
make any measurable change in 
the style of urban living?" 

} were dealt with. 


| We felt that the "decline of 
the importance of the central 
business district be reversed" 
is kind of a double negative, 
and we rephrased it and said, 
) Will the importance of the 
central business district be 
increased?" We decided that 
}it will only be increased if 
it is affected by transporta- 
Steen at all. 


Basically, the way we thought 
of the guideway system affect- 
img the form of the city, the 
central business district, and 
the style of urban living, was 
one in which the guideway 
System worked very well if it 
has a low density origin and 
destination and is a high 
Carrier; it is a high-speed 
Carrier of traffic in between. 


It works very well if there is 
a low density origin and 
destination, because then 
there is no storage problem, 
but once you have a storage 
problem you have almost the 
same kind of situation that 
you have today. It has to be 
solved either through some 
renting system or through 

some smaller automobile or 
through some mechanical 
storage system. You have a 
problem of whether to store 
the cars close to the destina- 
tion point or further away. 


And then you have a retrival 
problem. What this seemed to 
imply was that another sub- 
transportation system was 
required:  oThisimight very 
well be another public trans- 
portation system which might 
takes thesformeor Exports 
Minirail or some other kind 
of small-scale arrangement 
which would take you from the 
point at which you leave the 
guideway system to your 
ultimate destination. 


The question dealing with the 
formsof theicity -suggested 
that if our basic assumption 
isiright, (that thesguideway 
system works very well ina 
low-density origin and des- 
tination characteristie, ¥rhen 
if the ultimate form of the 
city would be a linear one, 
either in a line or in a kind 
of a circle or taking the form 
of a snake in which the 
density would be very high in 
a line, then the guideway 
system would parallel this 
high density. Feeder points 
on and off would necessarily 
be low density, because it was 
a line as compared to say a 
core which we have at the 
present time and which there 
is a focus. Consequently, if 
the?future™form of the, city is 
a linéar “one, then*the style 
of the urban living may change, 
if our assumptions of what you 
mean by the style of urban 
living are correct. We had a 
little trouble determining 
what the style of urban living 
meant. 


I think we assumed that the 
urban liver was somebody who 
wanted to be somewhat in the 
center of things and have a 
lot of goods and services 
immediately available either 
by walking or taxicab ride or 
by telephone or something of 
that nature, and that if 
indeed the new form of the 
city were a linear one, then 
it may no longer be possible 
to have the kind of style of 
living that we think of today. 


DR. FLEISHER: I am delighted, 
Mr. Greenfield,--it shows that 
you have had experience with 
the academics when you decided 
to rephrase the question. 
Rephrasing the question is 
nothing more than saying, I 
don't like this question, and 
I would like to ask another 
different question. 


AsPearsasesty leiol (hvvarig yal 

am not sure what I meant about 
itveither.~» i might) havesmeant 
for example, that you will use 
the guideway not to transport 
large numbers of people short 
distances, but to transport 
small numbers of people long 
distances, so that your cities 
become very much more dispersed 
than they are now. If you have 
such a good or fast transporta- 
tion system, you get to the 
places that you want to on 
approximately the same time 
schedule as you have now. 


I think the term urban style 
OMALivs pa ShMMpoy Cane eee 
would like to know really 
whether the core city is a 
necessary condition for the 
urbane life and whether you 
can have it in some other form, 
too. 


I have made all sorts of 
remarks aboututhemcoresicity, 
most of them are uncomplimen- 
tary, and I think this needs 
to be done, because the 
emphasis is usually the other 
way around, I prefer the old 
styLerofvcity,.butiivdon et 
like the inference that one 
hears made implicitly most of 
the time that this is the only 
Way too laver 


There is one other technologi- 
cal possibility that I didn't 
mention because, well, I think 
I didn't mention it because I 
forgot about it, and that may 
well take care of the 
distribution problem at the 
high density end. It has 
nothing to do with the vehicle 
itself, but it has something 
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to do with routing the vehicle. 
It has been called various 
things, but essentially what 
you get is the vehicle on 
demand somewhere between a 

taxi and the public bus that 
you have now. Can you route a 
bus in such a way that it 
picks up people as the trans- 
portation is demanded? How 
much would it cost? How many 
buses do you*need? Can; it 

take care of the man who leaves 
his vehicle on the guideway 
and goes down to the street 

and has to go some distance 
before he gets to his final 
destination? 


FROM THE FLOOR: On the style 
of urban living, having been 

a pioneer in Boston, and one 
of the first people who stayed 
when everybody was moving out 
and, therefore, being one of 
the youngest old people in my 
neighborhood, the major reason 
for staying was that at that 
time the automobile explosion 
had really hit and most people 
who turned around and moved 
back to the suburbs were not 
willing to go through the hell 
of commuting by automobile, 
and it was not worth it. 


there were) things they liked 
MuecNenarty,) but an taesense, 
this decision was based as 
much on transportation as 
practically any single factor. 
Such things working against it 
were that we elected to stay 
and suffer the consequences of 
a bad school system as opposed 
to going out and getting a 
nice 4ree ride anto ‘some 
luxurious suburb. So, the 
question of transportation, I 
would say, was paramount in my 
decision to stay. Now, how 
would I feel today, or what 
would I have done if there 
were something comparable to 
thiste ieithink sthe, best ex- 
ample would be the comfort you 
would have in a chair car 
going into Long Island. 


This leads to the technical 
problems of this vehicle 
system. It is going to have 
to be smooth enough to allow 
people to read; otherwise 

they will go out of their 
minds going along looking at 
the scenery, and the average 
fellow using this thing is 
going to read or look at 
television. The other techni- 
cal>-question ais thats! doubt 
very much if this system could 
withstand many breakdowns 
comparable to what happens 
when we run out of gas in the 
Sumner or Callahan Tunnel. 
Therefore, the problem of 
using any car on a guideway 
would imply that the car had 
stopped and that the battery 
had been checked, and if it 
were an electric vehicle, that 
the equipment had been quickly 
tested outrand that the tires 
werenkicked before; wes léteit 
on, unless they have a skyhook 
that they can come along and 
igi tethemaoliowhen stiey. “stop: 


I would say that pointed to a 
development of a vehicle which 
was designed specifically for 
this system, comparable with 
Ztandiusedetorvityeand there 
might be inter-city systems in 
which the family cars could be 
plugged into it on this high 
density ‘systemsi sl rcan st 
imagine the family car coming 
in. This removes the storage 
and the subsidy of the storage 
is one’ reason I think, rather 
than taking my car in and 
paying one and a half or two 
or threevdollars*a day, I 
would rather pay a dollar on 
this news vehicle tovridesonsit 
and back, because it is well 
taken care of. 


DR. FLEISHER: Let me take 
VOUTS Seconds poilntufizrst.e.the 
system must be very reliable, 
thateisytrue.s sltemust.be very, 
very, Very reliable. and. this 
will require, as you say, some 
sort of inspection procedure 
before the vehicle is admitted 
to the system. 























I don'tthink, «at Geaseums 
don't think right now that 
this precludes using the 
family car. It certainly df 
preclude using some family 
cars. I don't know how mam 
And if these numbers are 1aj 
enough, that may be suffici 
either to kill the system 
itself or to require that 
public vehicles are the Sy 
Even that is no guarantee of 
quality. After all, you gm 
taking it off and running i 
around and not being you o 
it is likely not to get tim 
loving care it does otherwi 
So, I don't see ‘that tie 
inspection question is elim 
nated simply by going to 
rented vehicles. 


FROM THE FLOOR: 
that dattlepcornery 
that fits on the family car 
could be given to you when 
get there, so it is taken 
a rack and just plugged in. 
So, it is always being test 


DR. FLEISHER: If the ona 
thing you are testing is tm 
unit, yes, but it may not 
so. It may be something thé 
you are testing that you cam 
take off the car. I am ma® 
sure what you are testing or 
this vehicle. What you 
suggest would be nice. It 
like going to a drive-in 
movie. 


FROM THE FLOOR: Yes, and a 
you commute regularly using 
your car, you have a weekly 
inspection which keeps you 

to date, like a commuter's 

ticket; otherwise, every car 
has to be looked at when it 
comes in. 


DR. FLEISHER: That is possi 
too, if the weekly inspectidi 
does the job. I don't know 
anything about the schedule. 
agree with you that there mu 
be an inspection schedule. 


As far as the first points 
you made, it must be smooth 
enough for a man to read, 

otherwise, he goes out of hi 
mind. All right, I think 
ought to be able to read, an 
in fact, the automobiles 
right now is not a good plaé 
to read, even if somebody 

else is driving, and I don!’ 
know whether you can make it 






















smoother. I suggest another 
imnative to this; why not 
design the highway so it is a 
pleasure to look out? And 
this is another way, another 
}problem that we might want to 
worry about, especially now 
that the driver and the 
Noccupants of the vehicle have 
a range of vision that is 360 
degrees rather than the 


: 


FROM THE FLOOR: This is why 
the passenger on the chair 
jfrom Long Island reads the 
Wall Street Journal, which he 
has to do anyway when he gets 
ito the office, so he is a half 
hour late, but he has got 
caught up on everything, and 
}that can be made an integral 
way of life. I suggest that 
Sismpart of one of the ques- 
}tions, and starting your 
}work-day early makes an awful 
lot of sense. 





MR. GREENFIELD: I am afraid 
I am going to have to cut in 
now as we have run out of 
time. I want to thank 
Dmeerleisher for all of us 
for coming here today and 
|providing us with some very 
| provocative thoughts about 

|} transportation systems. 


(Applause) 


(Whereupon, at 5:17, the meet- 
ing was adjourned.) 





\fifteen degrees when he drives. 


THE MULTI-LEVER 
CITY CENTER 


The fourth workshop in the 
series on "Environmental 
Design" for Decision-Makers 
in Government convened in the 
Boston Architectural Center 
aC 2225 D.mo,y Lebrugry, o. 
1968. The subject, "The 
Multi-Level City Centre." 

The speaker: Vincent Ponte; 
Critique: Robert Goodman. 
Mr. Herbert Glassman, Chairman, 
presiding. 


MR. GLASSMAN: Welcome to our 
Fourth Workshop Session. It 
is pleasing to us in the 
Committee to see this turnout. 
I would like to take this 
Opportunity to present my 
fellow Committee member, Mr. 
Hermann Field. Mr. Field has 
been a major contributor to 
the success of these Workshops. 
He as (theelirector orp Plannane 
for the Tufts New England 
Medical Center and he is also 
the initiator of the Urban 
Revitalization Plan combining 
urban renewal and health 
facilities vin boston Ss. south 
Cove area. Mr. Field isan 
architect and planner. Mr. 
Hermann Field. 


MR. FIBLDS One ore Cheap ro 
blems that I think all of us 
in dealing with urban problems 
in one way or another are 
especially concerned about is 
the disparity between the goals 
of our individual sectors and 
the final product that turns 
up: inwthesprocess aI MosS bor 
these always seem to turn out 
lackingi an One respect or 
another, usually because they 
are just fragmented pieces of 
what should be a total effort, 
altotal bringings together, oe 
the various parties that must 
work together if the end pro- 
duct is. to be a real asset in 
the revitalizing of our urban 
environment. 


One of the things I associate, 
especially with our speaker 
today in the Workshop relates 
to this very bringing together, 
ands as- a. resultyot it, ebeing 
associated with projects that 
seem to have in each case come 
through even often better than 
what one had expected. They 
show the quality of a tremen- 
dous amount of careful ground- 
work, of bringing promotion 
and quality into the final 
result. 
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Vincent Ponte, to whom I refer, 
is also a Boston product. He 
was born in Boston, for one 
thing, attended Harvard College, 
attended the Graduate School 

or Design, where he got his 
Mastersein Caty*Plianning. ~The 
main stretch of his work after 
that was first with Webb and 
Knapp and then with I. M. Pei 
from 1959 to 1963, where some 
of the creativeness of his 
thinking was already apparent. 
Subsequently he went into pri- 
vate consulting practice with 
his headquarters in Montreal. 


What is especially interesting 
in looking at the work that 
Vince Ponte has been associated 
with is’ that 1t has been 
SucCesSsStTul “ininot Just one area 
but in three. And I am think- 
ing here of the development of 
large-scale projects through 
the private channel, develop- 
ment of projects with public 
authorities and, finally, 
large-scale projects in the 
intstitutionel field. 


I think most of you have seen 
at least some of his ilarge- 
Segle projects and as” Lor 
working with the private sec- 
tor, pOLrecourse, most oUut— 
standing is the work that 
Vince has done in Montreal in 
the Place Ville-Marie with 
TINek; ana with the group. thet 
has developed the Place 
Bonaventure. 


In connection with the public 
authorities, he is associated 
Withstne project tor che 
Edmonton Civic Centre Develop- 
ment. He was also involved 
here in Boston in the Govern- 
Menc Cente leeeLOvTec ct, asu you | 
may recall, and has been en- 
gaged in the Bunker Hill Pro- 
ject in Los Angeles. In" the 
institutional sector, the | 
PLOLeC Us: ath inkeOr eater one i 
emerging Christian Science 
Development and the Kennedy 
Library. 





He is a member of the American 
Institute of Planners and the 
Town Planning Institute of 
Gana ar 


It gives me pleasure to intro- 
duce him. Mr. Vince Ponte. | 





"Where there is 
phere. «15 Lite!) 1s-.an 





















































Nhaters, At, after 
il, that makes a city great? 
hat makes a City, as a physi- 
al entity, an exciting place 
mbe in? Is it noble build- 
ngs and impressive vistas? Is 
it parks and trees and other 
restful spots of greenery? 
Assuredly. But none of these 
things can by themselves gen- 
erate the excitement, the 
xuberance, of a great city. 
No. What makes cities excit- 


Dp 


mame, it is the life, the 
Jabundant, teeming life that 
ermeates it. 
im the city--hurrying on their 
errands, working, shopping, 
ining, gathering at theatres, 
climbing museum steps, crowd- 
Wing into shops and stores. It 
s the perpetual fashion show 
fon the sidewalks, it is the 
Nrhythum of traffic and the 
echoes of construction high 
Hoverhead. It is humanity in 
movement. 


WI hope I don't sound as if I'm 
trying to update Walt Whitman 
Wor Carl Sandburg. But I see 
nothing trite or inappropriate 
}in celebrating the city, when 
the only other sound we hear 
Nis the ceaseless litany of ur- 
ban crime and racial crisis, 
poverty and protest, municipal 
disorder and fiscal grief. 
Even as they gird themselves 
for another long, hot summer, 
cities remain the focus of 


the concentrated articulation 
of our cosmopolitan world. 


WI would like to define this 
focus more precisely. For the 
qualities that lend a city its 
Swetality, its excitement, its 


to a single district--namely, 
the downtown area, the central 
M@estrict or, to use the jargon 
of planners, the core. 


Look out over any North Ameri - 
can city from a plane and you 
ican identify at once where the 
core is. The way the tight 
Cluster of tall buildings 
abruptly thrusts up outof the 
Surrounding plane of low-level 
Structures is like a diagram 
Or graph measuring the concen- 
tration and intensity of life 
that springs suddenly to a 
peak in the core. It is the 

« 


Jing is not the physical setting 


itis ithe, people 


Civilized living in our society, 


distinction, its special atmos- 
phere, are pretty well confined 


centre of the city's economic, 
commercial, public and cultural 
life. It determines more than 
any other district the city's 
special character or "flavour". 
Financrallyeitrisebysfar the 
most important element: the 
largest long-term investments 
arer tied upithere, sand! tui lyta 
fifth of municipal tax revenues 
are raised on a patch of real 
estate that constitutes only a 
tiny fraction of the total 
acreage of the city. 


Needless to say, the condition 
of the core is--or should be-- 
a paramount concern of every 
city for, as with the nucleus 
of a living*cell “(a fair yana- 
logy), the health of the whole 
city depends directly on the 
smooth functioning of the core. 
Fortunately, the core has a lot 
gOinyvetor it. because t515 
the prestige location every — 
major enterprise of the city 
and of the region insists on 
having its headquarters there, 
as do branch offices of nation- 
al concerns. Banks and other 
service institutions accord- 
igh yVAcUUStvermtnheresas weld” 
The core is a magnet for in- 
vestment and, like a serpent 
periodically shedding its skin, 
it automatically renews itself 
every thirty to forty years or 


so, tearing down outmoded build- 


ings and replacing them with 
modern ones. 


Butetor alle its! inhereat vital- 
ity.) the core asPchromscally 
subject to one peculiar disa- 
bility that may be merely 
irritating, but can become as 
paralyzing and destructive as 
sand in the moving parts of a 
machine. This disability is, 
of course, congestion--the 
hampering of movement caused 
by sheer overcrowding. 


If there is any single factor 
essential to the smooth func- 
tioning of the core, it is 
movement -- the free circula- 
tion of vehicles and pedes- 
trians within the core and the 
easyraccess [oy 1trrrom epreides 
When mobility is hampered, the 
downtown district instead of 
being the pride and pleasure 
of the citizens turns into a 
purgatory -- all too familiar 
nowadays -- of choked traffic, 
polluted air and noise. 
Financially, the effects of 
congestion are also severe, 
pushing up the cost of conduct- 
ing business in the city until 
firms in some cases are even- 
tually forced to sacrifice 
prime location and leave. For 
every firm that leaves, there 
are ten others moving in and 
ready to live with the incon- 
venience for the sake of the 
location. Midtown Manhattan 
at this moment is in a frenzy 
of building and so are Down- 
town Boston and the Back Bay 
Districts 


But every new office building 
adds to the congestion, raises 
the limit of economic cost and 
human tolerance and drives the 
traffic department to fresh 
expedients to keep at least a 
steady trickle flowing through 
the sclerotic arteries of the 
core. 


The battle against downtown 
congestion has been going on 
for as long as there have been 
cities to congest. In ancient 
Rome, the situation was so bad 
that Julius Caesar was obliged, 
in one of his very first offi- 
Cial acts as Dictator, to ban 
wheeled traffic from downtown 
Rome during business hours. So 
all day long wagons and delivery 
carts piled up in the outskirts 
waiting for dark; and then, 
according to one Roman's com- 
plaint, the racket they made 
rumbling and clattering over 
the cobblestones all night 

long kept Rome awake, except 
for the few rich in their 
secluded hillside villas. 
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Since then congestion has been 
fought with a variety of expe- 
dients, less desparate than 
Caesar's, but hardly more effec- 
tive. First, traffic was made 
to keep to the right instead 

of wandering at will all over 
the street. Then came traffic 
lights, then one-way streets, 
and then a host of restrictive 
street-side parking regulations. 
At the same time, trolley and 
bus lines were organized to 
concentrate and channel the 
flow, then subways. But the 
congestion has only become 
worse, rising in quantum jumps 
from the spread of the family 
automobile to the modern free- 
way, which funnels tens of 
thousands of vehicles into the 
heart of the city without pro- 
viding enough space for them 

to go to when they get there. 
In Boston, it has been calcula- 
ted that it would take a park- 
ing lot three and one-half 
times the size of the city 
centre to accommodate the cars 
if everyone decided to drive. 
Yet the passenger load on the 
Boston subways shows a measur- 
able decline in recent years. 
People, it, seems, still want 

to come by car and are ready to 
braver the jodds) tor do, at: 


Today the point of congestion 
has been reached at which move- 
ment in the downtown districts 
of our major cities has slowed 
to a crawl. The average speed 
of traffic has been clocked at 
less than eight miles an hour-- 
about what it was in horse-and- 
buggy days fifty years ago. 
There are. few tricks left up the 
Sleeve of the, traffic depart- 
ments to speed up the flow, and 
the expedients already in effect 
are rapidly breaking down. 
Parking regulations are widely 
ignored and double parking, 

even triple parking, is a com- 
mon sight on busy thoroughfares. 
Hoards of pedestrians -- inclu- 
ding the clerical armies work- 
ing in the big office buildings 
2 CLOg the antersections at 
rush hours, preventing traffic 
from making left turns or right 
turns, and backing it up for 
blocks in the outside lanes. 

The load of pedestrians has 
itself become so large that 
there is scarcely room for them 
any longer on the sidewalks. 


It is hard to know who to feel 
sorrier for, the harrassed pe- 
destrian, jostled on the side- 
walks trying to keep his nose 
out of the blue fog of fumes, 
or the unhappy driver, locked 
in the glacier of stalled 
traffic: --bor, tor’ that- matter; 
the many enterprises that have 
to carry on their business in 
such hostile surroundings. 


Clearly the time is past for 
makeshift measures which are 
for all practical pruposes 
impotent to alleviate the con- 
gestion, let alone recover any- 
thing cf thes beauty, vthetdig- 
nity and the human convenience 
that we should expect in the 
central districts of our great 
Crtres: 


You may be wondering why the 
core cannot simply and auto- 
matically correct itself and 
recover movement by spreading 
itself thinner*over: a bigger 
area. Many downtown areas to 
be sure are walled off topo- 
graphically by rivers, harbours, 
canals or hills, or by man-made 
barriers like railroadsyards:. 
But even when there is no appa- 
rent obstacle to prevent them 
from spreading, city cores 
refuse? tovdod soz 


What must strike any student 
of the anatomy of American 
cities is that the average 
size of the core is between 
seventy and a hundred blocks, 
or two to three hundred acres, 
and this holds good for any 
American city whether its popu- 
lation is half a million or 
several million. The reason 
for this curious uniformity 
seems to be that this dimen- 
sion encompasses the distances 
a businessman is willing to 
walk to meet his lawyer, his 
accountants, his clients or a 
housewife to do her downtown 
shopping. Despite all the 
advances in transportation and 
communications, businessmen 
Still insist on meeting and 
dealing: with each other face 
to face; and the core conforms. 




















































This is a crucial objections 
those who, like Patrick Gedd 
and Lewis Mumford, advocate 
dispersion, or those who mor 
recently, like Marshall 
McCluhan, visualize the city 
of the future as a shapeless 
urban tissue scattered like 
stardust and held together b 
the invisible threads of tel 
phone and TV. The facteae 
and if you don't believe it 
ask any businessman -- there 
no substitute for physical 
frontation at the office or 
over lunch, daily and ata 
moment's notice if need be. | 


The downtown area automatica 
adjusts itself to the conven 
ience of human legs. The co 
is compact and will remain 
compact because it wants to 
-- because it has to bev 
are sound economic reasons f 
this as well. As I mentioné 
a moment ago, there are enor 
mous investments, public and 
private, that are already 
locked into downtown areas f 
years to come. Further inve: 
ments, equally huge, are 

being made there at this ve 
moment. Despite the hazards 
the drawbacks and the gloomy 
prophecies, more money is pe 
ing into downtown than ever 
before. These investments 4@ 
obviously going to be protec 
and not thrown overboard by 
dissolving the core. 


The clincher, of coursejjaam 
the whole character and spi 
of city life depends on com 
pactness, the coming-togethe 
of many people in one place 
at one time. Dissolve the 
and you destroy the excitemé 
and the elan of a great city 
You wind up with a thin grey 
tissue spreading monotonousl 
for miles, devoid of life, 
devoid of interest. 


The question, then, is how d 
you keep the core compact an 
concentrated, but relieve 
congestion; and how do you 

it convenient and attractive 
and interesting? And the so. 
tion that planners are incré 
ingly turning to is the so- 
called multi-level city =a 
to be more precise, the mult 
level teore. 





Now there is nothing startli 
or mysterious about the notl 
of a multi-level core. Give 
the problem to any reasonabl 
intelligent high-school clas 
and they would probably come 














9 with the same idea: if you 
want to break up congestion 
and create a pleasant downtown 
environment, get pedestrians 
out of the streets and put 

them on a separate level. At 
the same time, revamp traffic 

| patterns, widen streets where 
necessary, and provide ample 
off-street parking, especially 
‘new truck routes, above grade 
} and below. 
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arp Awd poe Na ®t nh a lade aha! edi sme oy? 
jNOris this idea exactly new. 
Leonardo da Vinci was probably 
not the first person to think 
of it, but he has left us a 
sketch showing how he would 
provide a sixteenth-century 
Italian city with a separate 
pedestrian level above the 
traffic, with walkways span- 
Ning the crowded streets and 
arcades tunnelling through 
buildings. Since then, the 
idea has cropped up again and 
again, refined and elaborated 
to match the evolving complex- 
[eeor city life. At the turn 
of our own century the archi- 
tect Antonio Sant'Elia tackled 
the problem of movement in the 
Modern downtown district and 
Presented his suggestions in 

a series of visionary sketches. 
One in particular shows trains, 
trucks, cars and pedestrians 
all neatly separated within a 
Slant framework of skyscrapers, 


tunnels and high-flying bridges. 





Until lately these schemes have 
gotten no further than sketches 
on paper. The ingredients of 
the multi-level city have been 
applied only piecemeal. New 
York's Rockefeller Plaza is, 

of course, the best known 
example. Elsewhere, isolated 
underpasses have been built at 
critical intersections; streets 
have been closed here and there 
Lo,-Create a: sally pedestrian 
mall. And even the few super- 
block developments with open 
plaza, which some of. our cities 
have managed to carve out of 
their downtown districts, have 
turned out to be nothing more 
than little islands surrounded 
by swollen seas of traffic: 

The multi-level approach has 
never been applied on a sig- 
nificant scale, or wrth =the 
conviction on the follow- 
through to show whether it 
really was a practical remedy 
for congestion without sacri- 
ficing density, whether it 
really could upgrade land value 
and land juse, whether it: really 
could restore movement, inter- 
est and vitality to the 
threatened core and whether, 
finally, it could by osmosis 
and extension significantly 
repair and improve the whole 
Npleveofethescaty.. 


BULatousy 1Or  thestirst time 
in any major city, the multi- 
level core has actually been 
applied on just such a scale 
and with just such conviction. 


This is in the city of Montreal; 


and although the experiment 
there began a mere twelve years 
ago, it is already widely re- 
cognised as a breakthrough in 
dealing with the problems of 
the central city and as a 

model for the future develop- 
ment of downtown areas in North 


America. To visualize the 


creative release this kind of 
solution can bring, I would 
like to show you how it came 
about; what it is, and how it 
works. 








A large portion of Montreal's 
downtown district has been 
converted into a multi-level 


Structure,, lo givervyourca 
general idea of it, pedestrians 
circulate through a large, 
sheltered, climate-controlled 
environment of their own -- a 
broad, airy, warmly-lighted 
concourse filled with places 
of entertainment, services and 
shops of every description, 
and with views outdoors into 
open courtyards let into the 
pedestrian plaza overhead. In 
summer, the glass walls roll 
back and restaurants and art 
galleries overflow into these 
courtyards, bringing the out- 
doorsmin, 
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Outdoors -- around, above and 
below -- traffic unhampered by 
pedestrians moves freely and 
quickly along widened streets 
surrounding and criss-crossing 
the whole structure. Special 
driveways, piercing the peri- 
phery at intervals, speed 
delivery trucks to unloading 
SLauLons deep an thesinterior. 
Automobiles have their own 
terminals in several large multi- 
level parking garages which 
undergird the entire structure. 


Supported by the multi-level 
core! and rooted into,it 1s ‘the 
superstructure of new office 
buildings -- one of them 45 
storeys tall -- also Montreal's 
major hotel, a 3,000,000 square 
foot international trade mart 
and the two central railway 
Stations. 


This represents a density of 
construction a hundred times 
greater than what was there 
before yetrit. has-been 
achieved without loss of move- 
ment, in fact with a dramatic 
improvement, of it. Carefully 
calculated approaches from 
freeways and from other parts 
OLS thewci tyamake rit seasily 
reached by car and truck; and 
the three subway stations which 
are also plugged into the struc- 
ture make it swiftly accessible 
for pedestrians coming in by 
rapid transit. 


A person can leave his home in 
the suburbs, travel downtown 
and board a train at the sta- 
tion without once waiting for 

a traffic light or even seeing 
a car, and sheltered from the 
elements all along the way. On 
a good day, a hundred thousand 
visit Montreal's multi-level 
core, many of them, of course, 
to go to work in the office 
buildings or to catch trains 
and subways, but many more 
simply to shop, dine, go to the 
theatre -- or simply to wander 
around. It has become the 
prestige address for business; 
it has become the focal point 
Porotnensoctateiitesofethelcity: 
it is always thronged with 
people day and night. With the 
formal and harmonious design of 
its superstructure, with its 
buildings grouped around the 
plaza, it has also become the 
true centre of Montreal. It has 
given the city a new centre and 
a new lively cosmopolitan char- 
acter. 
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There are three reasons why 
this breakthrough took place 

in Montreal. First, there was 
avsigna icantly ylargerparcel of 
land that was centrally located 
and under single ownership -- 
the Canadian National Railways. 
Secondly, the Canadian National 
Railways chose to develop the 
land -asea ‘single integrated 
unit, linked functionally to 
the surrounding city rather 
than turn it: over to pieceé-meal, 
helter-skelter, lot-by-lot 
development. Thirdly, the city 
government, worried over Mon- 
treal's planless growth and 
anxious to brighten the city*s 
image and its quality, gave 

the project its steady and un- 
stinting support. Montreal's 
multi-level core, in other 
words, came about through a con- 
JUNCTION Of public pinteresteand 
private” enterprise: 


The multi-level core started 
out small -- only 2Z acres out 
of the «200 “acres tofythe total 
core. But with its dense con- 
centration of facilities and 
with its close connection with 
the surrounding fabric of the 
city, it was large enough to 
have a major impact. Until 
this time, Montreal had been 
absorbing about 300,000square 
feet of new office space every 
year. The new multi-level 
mucleus, financed by William 
Zeckendorf, and known now as 
Place Ville-Marie, threw open 
allfateonce aneaddi tional sles 
million square feet of office 
space, 70,000 square feet of 
retail space around the Plaza, 
plus 165,000 square feet of 
retail space in the pedestrian 
concourse below the Plaza, and 
two parking levels of 1,000 
stalls each sandwiched in 
between the concourse and the 
railway tracks. 


This was an enormous amount of 
Space for the city to absorb 

at one time and some prophesied 
that Montreal would choke on it. 
In fact, by attracting major 
tenants it proved to be a magnet 
for further development. Even 
while Place Ville-Marie was 


































under construction, other 
office towers began going up 
around it. Two of them open 
their doors in 1962 -- the 
same year as Place Ville-M@ 
itself and threw an addition 
1.5 million square feet om 
the rental market. This jugs 
bined with Place Ville-Marie 
1.5 million, represented aa 
much office space as was bul 
in the ten previous years in 
all of downtown Montreal. 8B 
the project had been conceiy 
and executed so soundly that 
even this double load was ta 
in stride. The new building 
along with several others co 
structed at this time had no 
trouble finding tenants. 


Meanwhile, from the initial 
of Place Ville-Marie, theme 
trian network has been spreg 
ing rootlike into surroundif 
blocks. The building of the 
Montreal subway (1963-66), 
accelerated and partly finan 
by tax revenue from the new 
multi-level centre, has has: 
tened the development of add 
tional land lying to the noi 
and the south. To the sou 
Place Bonaventure, an $85 m 
lion trade centre has jus@ 

opened its doors. It covem 
six acres and has 3.1 milli 
square feet of space, 1nCim 
a five-acre exhibition hallj 
five floors of merchandising 
mart, and a 400-room hotel o 
the roof. The two lower lev 
consist of shopping gallerie 
with more than 100 stores wh. 
connect to Place Ville-Marié 





KEY TO MAJOR BUILDINGS 
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1. Royal Bank Building 
2. Esso 

3. Greenshield's 

4. IBM 

5. Sun Life 

6. Dominion Square 

7. CIL House 

8. Terminal Tower 

9. Queen Elizabeth Hotel 
10. Central Station CNR 
ll. Canadian Imperial Bank of Commerce 
12. Cathedral 

13, Place Bonaventure 

14, Place Victoria Tower 


15. Stock Exchange 





16, Planned Second Tower 

17. Chateau Champlain Hotel 

18. Place Du Canada Office Building 
19. Windsor Station CPR 

20. Grain Elevators 

21. Place Des Arts 

22. Morgan's (Dept. Store) 

23. Eaton's (Dept. Store) 

24, Simpson's (Dept. Store) 

25. New Residential Buildings 


26. Habitat 
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ngthening the pedestrian net- 
ee to 1,700 feet. From the 
‘rade mart, the network will 
extended laterally to the 
Stock Exchange complex on one 
side and another hotel-office 
complex on the other. 

Now that the retail activities 
within Place Ville-Marie have 
proved successful -- being 
fully leased at rents twice as 
high as anywhere in the city -- 
the once skeptical department 
stores and other enterprises 
which lie to the north, beyond 
the present margins of Place 
Ville-Marie, are clamoring to 
join in. Here also, as in the 
south, two subway stops have 
opened up what had been back- 
door land to front-door type 
development. And plans have 
consequently been made to ex- 
‘tend the system northward to 
include them, adding another 

25 acres to the spreading multi- 
evel core. 


A corresponding redevelopment, 
formal and rationalized, will 
take place on the surface as 
mee lhe core will expand to 
the gates of McGill University 
at the foot of Mount Royal 
along an avenue that will be 
transformed into a processional 
mequence of new buildings -- a 
Characteristically French way 
of handling space that reached 
its apogee in the hands of 
Louis XIV's master planner 

we Notre. 


Mhe future of the multi-level 
Bere does not end there. Push- 
ing outward in all directions, 
Montreal's downtown centre will 
Within a few years embrace a 
network of shopping concourses 
for exclusive pedestrian use, 
linking 100 of downtown's 185 
acres, with a total length of 
meore than six miles. Rooted 
into it will be 15 million 
mauare feet of prime office 
Space, 4 million of retail in- 
Cluding 40 restaurants and 8 
Movie houses -- 3,500 hotel 
rooms, the Montreal Stock 
Exchange, the big Trade Centre, 
9,000 car stalls, four subway 
Stops and two railway stations. 
Woven through this 100 acres, 
the pedestrian level will ac- 
Commodate 500,000 people at a 
wtime, all of them out of sight 
and sound of traffic, never 
vise to cross*aistreet or 
“Wait at an intersection as they 
ursue their errands in their 
limatically-controlled environ- 
ment, sheltered both against 
he winter's cold and the sum- 
er's heat. 


The traffic, meanwhile, benefit- 
ing from the absence of pedes- 
trians, flows freely through 
and around the multi-level core. 
Place Ville-Marie has generated 
an enormous volume of it, but 
the street and parking system 
handles it easily. The volume 
of traffic is expected to rise 
Still more in 1972 when the 
Trans-Canada Highway is com- 
pleted. But this extra load 
has been planned for, with one- 
way distributor streets lead- 
ing directly from the Trans- 
Canada Highway to garages 
located below and above ground. 


Offstreet loading and trucking 
requirements are also well pro- 
vided for and designed to inter- 
fere only minimally with move- 
mMenteonithe strectsue By 12976; 
there will be 130,000 square 
feet of truck docking space 

and 80,000 square feet of road- 
way, all neatly and unobtrusive- 
ly tucked away on different 
circulation levels inside the 
muUlteslevelocore 7 (Ssixetruck 
Entry pointsewilleservicesiatty 
acres of *the core; iwhereas, if 
this land had been developed 

in the haphazard lot-by-lot 
process of most downtown areas, 
at least 70 truck entry points 
would have been needed to serve 
the same area. By designing 

for whole superblocks at a time, 
tTelien forgsurtacestratizc can 
be advanced enormously by 
simplifying “themde livery ser - 
Vices @thateclutterficuty streets. 


Gentlemen, in urging Montreal 
as a model for the rescue of 
downtown areas, I fully realize 
that Montreal had important 
existing advantages which en- 
couraged the development of 

the multi-level city. Other 
cities may have the funds, the 
civic determination and the 
same harmony of purpose between 
public and private interests. 
But not every city has 22 acres 
of fallow land, lying practi- 
cally undeveloped at the begin- 
ning of a building boom and 

in the midst of its business 
ise rect 


Even so, every city, in the 57 
course of its continuous and 
automatic cycle of self-renew- 
al, finds large parcels of 
land, centrally located and 
publicly or privately owned, 
coming up periodically for 
large-scale redevelopment. In 
recent years, opportunities 
have been multiplied by 
national provisions for urban 
revewal, slow as the process 
may be. Too often, though, 
they have been thrown away or 
used shortsightedly by crowd- 
ing the land with another dense 
forest or speculative buildings 
that merely add to the existing 
congestion, or else by setting 
up something spacious and gran- 
diose without any vital, living 
link with the surrounding urban 
tissue and which, therefore, 
will remain for generations a 
void, a dead spot in the midst 
of the downtown area. No plan, 
however ambitious, can simply 
be translated into stone and 
steel and be expected to work 
unless it develops organically 
from the needs of the economic 
forces in the city surrounding 
it. A text-book plan imposed 
on. ascity-out jot rcontexteis 
certain to do more harm than 
good. Furthermore, any attempt 
to convert a present-day down- 
town area -- Boston's Washing- 
ton/Summer Street District, 

say -- into aimulti-level core 
at one stroke would be a stag- 
gering undertaking, involving 

a fantastic disruption of the 
existing plant, not to mention 
insurmountable costs and legal 
tangles that are better 
imagined than described. No, 
the only successful approach 
toward creating a multi-level 
core is to recognize and util- 
ize the prevailing economic 
tendencies and large-scale 
development opportunities, in 
however fragmentary a form, 

and exploit them, harmonize 
them, unite them and raise 

them to a new level of effec- 
tiveness within the new system. 
That way, the graft of new 
urban tissue is far more likely 
to take, to join at all points, 
the parent body. 


Take, for instance, your own 
city of Boston. Whether you 
realize it or not, you already 
have, the first elements of 
what might develop into a first 
class multi-level core’=+ oF 

at least a separate pedestrian 
environment. One element con- 
sists of a 30-foot wide tunnel 
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under Winter Street which would 
connect the Park Street Station 
to the basements of Filene's 
and Jordan's. It is a powerful 
axis which could be put into 
use almost immediately with 
shop fronts along its entire 
length. And as buildings to 
the north and south in the area 
between Temple and Bromfield 
are rebuilt, lateral pedestrian 
ways could be inserted connect- 
ing to the initial spine under 
Winter: 


This may not seem to amount to 
much. The Winter Street Tunnel 
and its lateral extension might 
add up to no more than 4,000 
feet of passageways -- compared 
with four and one-half contin- 
ous Miles an actual suse at 

this moment in Montreal. But 
it would be a boon to the most 
congested section of the core. 
With a little imagination and 
initiative, the present tunnel 
could be turned into a light, 
cheerful and profitable pro- 
menade lined with shops, cafes 
and “services. 


In the Back Bay around Copley 
Square, a great opportunity 
fOresbove-streec level -pro- 
menades can be easily foreseen 
within air rights development 
over the Massachusetts Turnpike 
lands. This system would plug 
into the John Hancock Center 
and continue in an unbroken 
crescent westward behind the 
Sheraton Plaza Hotel, over the 
Turnpike interchange and across 
Huntington Avenue up to the 
Public Library. Ultimately 

the above-level promenades 
could be tied into the Pruden- 
Lias Center, /ateleasteatiplaza 
leyel.. 


Such promenades, whether under 
ground in the core, or above- 
grade around Copley Square, 
would, of course, have to be 
financed by the individual 
developers of the various 
blocks through which the pedes- 
trian level passes. This would 
be easy enough to work out if 
the interstitial spaces -- the 
ones still waiting to be filled 
-- were owned by one or two 
developers. But they are owned 
by many and it is highly un- 
likely, if past experience in 
other cities is any index, that 
any group or individual devel- 
opers would ever get together 
and agree on a unified, inte- 
grated pedestrian system that 


would really work. They simply 
are not in the habit of looking 
beyond the boundaries of their 
own lots. 


However, if they were given the 
proper incentive, they might 
and probably would be induced 
to change that habit. There 

is a precedent for this in the 
zoning ordinances enacted in 
recent years which grant devel- 
opers extra floor space beyond 
the normal limit, provided that 
they open up plazas at the 
front of their buildings. What 
they sacrifice at the bottom, 
they make up six or seven times 
over at the (tope Wevelopers 
have become so enamoured of 
this ordinance that plazas are 
proliferatingvallrover our 
cities -- sometimes even to 

the detriment of the city 
landscape. 


If a single zoning regulation 
can proliferate plazas, why 
couldn’ tranother vonesalsea*pro- 
duce a pedestrian concourse in 
segments. Those among you who 
are architects design the 
basement floors of modern 
office buildings to have a 
maximum of eight feet between 
floor and ceiling -- enough 
head room for storage or park- 
ing of cars, but not enough 

for a pedestrian mall or shops, 
which require%at sLeast; nine or 
ten feet between floor and 
ceiling. Why not enact a zon- 
ing ordinance that would grant 
a developer extra rentable 
Eleorespace tops iderassasre= 
ward for providing a ten-foot 
space below, which could be 
used subsequently as a pedes- 
trian level? The incentive’ to 
cooperate in this would be all 
the stronger because a shopping 
concourse generates direct in- 
come!-for the developer: © An 
ornamental plaza does not. The 
effect of such a zoning ordi- 
nance would be that as each lot 
came up for redevelopment -- 

as it surely must in the auto- 
matic cycle of self-renewal 
downtown -- a great horizontal 
space would gradually come into 
existence, spreading through 
block after block, to knit 
together what are now merely 
scattered fragments of a pedes- 
trial level into a total pedes- 
trian environment. The cost of 
this would be privately defrayed. 
The only public expense would 
be to make the short connections 
between blocks where the con- 
course passed underneath the 
intervening streets and side- 
walks. 


A separate pedestrian level 
within the Boston core between 
Tremont and Washington Street 
or out Copley Square way is ne 
luxury or frill. At the rage 
at which Downtown Boston and 
the Back Bay are developing 
and growing in density, an ex 
tensive pedestrian level be- 
comes an absolute necessity in 
order to maintain that movemen 
on which the life of the core 
depends. During the next 
twenty years, at least ten, 
probably twenty more skyscrape 
the size of the State Streee 
Tower will spring up in the 
downtown core. The additional 
crowds and cars they will 
attract can be calculated rige@ 
now -- even their location. 
And the only way such a usefu 
pedestrian environment can be 
created to accommodate these 
crowds in an area divided as 
the downtown is into a number 
of small, privately-owned par 
cels of land, is by the sort 
of legislation I have suggeste 
No city in North America has 
established such a zoning 
ordinance or even conceived of@ 
it. But there isino reasae 
why Boston, a leader in Civicg 
design and architecture for 
generations, should not once 
again by the bellweather city 
show the others the way. A 
zoning ordinance to create a 
pedestrian plenum for the firs 
level below grade and the firs 
floor above grade could be 
passed tomorrow; and its resul 
thanks to the rapid rate at 
which the central city is tear 
ing itself down and rebuilding 
itself, could be experienceg 
and enjoyed in the lifetime gm 
almost everyone sitting in 
this room. 



























Once we start moving people co 
fortably and conveniently 
through the core, there 15 a9 
excuse not to do the same for 
trucks, electricity, telephone 
lines, waste disposal and 

other utilities, conducting 
them throughout the district 
in their own reserved space 
where they can be reached 

easily for repairs, instead 
of having to dig up the street 
every time there is @ tine 

break. At the same time, to 
speed deliveries and ease the 
flow of surface traffic, disse 
tricts of five’ or six bloces 
could be provided each with 















































| its own underground truck 
| delivery network, with only 
peone truck entry point -- or at 
“most two -- for the whole dis- 
eict, instead of forty or 
fifty which you find in the 
“conventional street scene. 
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While the Winter Street and 
Copley Square zones are under- 
going these changes, the multi- 
level system can -- and inevit- 
ably will -- spread into 
surrounding areas, as they also 
develop and grow. The existing 
subway lines, and the one pro- 
posed in the Southwest Express- 
way, will bring people directly 
into the office buildings and 
| department stores. 


Subway stops in the Back Bay 
@an in turn be linked to the 
parking garages over the ex- 
“pressway or within new build- 
mos. From there, to the west, 
the new pedestrian network can 
be extended, using moving side- 
walks when convenient and 
MecesSary, into high-rise resi- 
dential communities in the 
Prudential and Christian 
@Meience Church districts, which, 
according to present plans, 
mover some 60 acres of new de- 
velopment west of Copley Square. 
There is no reason why much or 
perhaps even most of this par- 
mecular extension could not be 
above grade in the open air 
passing, like Leonardo's 

Sketch which I showed you a 
few moments ago, through 
arcades and lobbies, over 
Streets and around plazas and 
mountains. To the east, a 

high spine of office towers 
Will gather along the flanks 

of the Massachusetts Turnpike 
With direct pedestrian connec- 
tions between its parking 
garages. 


This may sound dreamy. But it 
is not only technologically 
feasible, it is economically 
and politically practical -- 
provided that the municipal 
government furnishes, through 
imaginative and responsive 
fegislation the legal instru- 
ments to spur private enter- 
Prise to set this development 
Mr motion. If it does, I pre- 
Mect that, in fifteen short 
years, Boston's multi-level 
City will be well on its way 
and Boston itself will once 
again have reconfirmed its 
Status as the pace setter 
among America's cities. 


MR. FIELD: Thank you, very 
much, Vince. I think you all 
can see why we brought Mr. 
Ponte here from Montreal. I 
Suspect that each one of vou 
represent a piece of synthesis 
that he so beautifully showed 
in the material he presented 
today... And certainly, 1 
cculdn't help but think various 
times (of, bits) of our Boston 
problem--whether it was CBD 
Central Business District 

area or the waterfront or the 
Prudential area or the big 
question mark that for many of 
us the impending John Hancock 
Proyect? represents. © i, bet they 
began to wonder about the multi- 
level aspects that were presen- 
ted today and how this relates 
to the John Hancock project 

and its integration with its 
surrounding area. 


Today, we have as a respon- 
dent tc Vircent Fonte, 
Professor Robert Goodman of 
theifacumty, ofaMil.: ybethink 
many of you know Eob. He is 
an architect, as, well as a 
téeachermanieecritic. sAlsox 

I think some of you are 
familiar with his recent work 
as President of Urban Planning 
Aid which is intimately —con- 
cerned with another aspect of 
cur urban problem--the ghetto 
area. And as you know, Urban 
Planning Aid is trying to work 
Ollteyasvin ‘Some’ other cities, 
the whole question of approach 
to advocacy plenning in the 
ghetto community. Bob is also 
architectural ‘cri taeeeer =the 
Boston Globe. 


He is working on a book on 
the theory cf urban design 
and, incidentally, he must be 
partly familiar with this 
building we are in because he 
was one of the prize-winning 
team that designed the Boston 
Architectural Center building. 
I would like to intrcduce Bob 
Goodman. 


MR. GOODMAN: I don't know if 
I am going to live up to the 
expectations that Justin Gray 
and Mr. Field had for me. I 
am sorry that Dick Bolan 
couldn't be here today. 


I did speak with him about his 
ideas of the multi-level cities, 
and what I am presenting to you 
today is actually a combination 
of Dick's ideas and my own, but 
I don't want him to be respon- 
sible for what I present, so 

I will take the full burden of 
that. 


I would like to commend Mr, 
Ponte for a very thorough pre- 
sentation of the Montreal 
scheme. I agree with him that 
proposals of this sort are not 
new. The ones he has shown, 
the Prudential Center in Boston 
and others throughout the 
country indicate that we are 
moving in the direction of 
nulti-Level-centers*nithin 
cities. But I wouldn't agree 
that the Prudential Center in 
Boston is a typical example of 
what can be done on a small 
scale in terms of creating-- 

I think you said--'an island 
of interest in a sea of bore- 
dom.' I would change that 
metaphor for the Prudential 
Centersand call ute an dsland 
of boredom in “a sea of di- 
Vers ntyee 


What we have in Montreal is 

a large scale demonstration 

of the functional capabilities 
of the multi-level system. As 
designers, we can't help but 
be awed by the scope and am- 
bition. of that desion. © Further, 
we can't help but be awed by 
the short amount of time it 
has taken to put that project 
together in relation to the 
time it takes to put together 
similar projects in this 
country. 


But, there is a point Mr. 
Ponte made that I would 
emphatically disagree with-- 
namely that the multi-level 
city center is a cure for 

what ails modern cities. It 
may be a cure for a limited 
part of city problems--for some 
of the bigger downtown business 
enterprises, for real estate 
developers and some of the 
people who use downtown. But 
I don't think we can avoid ad- 
mitting that we haven't been 
able to answer the more basic 
problems of our cities. Pro- 
jects such as this are a very 
small part of the city and 
tend to heighten the disparity 
between what is perceived as 

a shining downtown and a set 
of deteriorating slums which 
surround it. 
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Another point I would take 
issue with is the idea that 

the core area, as Mr. Ponte 

had described it, automatically 
adapts itself to basic and 
simple requirements of the 
people who use it. It should 
be, obvious, Gi thisewere true 
that we wouldn't really have 
very many problems downtown 

and that the multi-level design 
approach wouldn't be needed. 
The multi-level approach is 
actually a highly complex and 
sophisticated one, applied by 
the will of man on problems 
that he has a difficult time 
dealing with on a single level. 


I also question the analysis 
which concludes that over- 
building in the core area has 
naturally lead to shopping 
centers an thersubtrps. “1 
think there is quite a dif- 
ferent reason for this--you 
might look at it this way. 

You could say that over- 
building in the core was a 
product of a very limited kind 
Ofeaccessabi lity that existed 
in-OuUnPCLeLese elhisPaccessi- 
bility was provided before the 
thirties by rail systems and 
as soon as we began to use the 
automobile, we provided indi- 
viduals with a much greater 
range sor =choice.. In effect, 
the single center with radial 
lines from the core area is no 
Ionperea the: type) of city: form 
that we have to deal with. 

The multi-level center is not 
so much a response to growing 
building congestion as it is 

a very highly sophisticated 
suburban shopping center 
brought downtown. In the 
downtown areas that developed 
traditionally, there was a 
certain degree of continuity 
and wtiex1 bait cys DUI teins that 
allowed a great number of 
individual decisions to be 
made. 


We should think of projects 
such as Montreal in that con- 
text; we should recognize that 
we are involved in a compromise 
Situation; that we are trading 
between a kind of flexibility 
and more individualized devel- 
opment for decisions for a 
dramatic improvement in the 
functional operation of cer- 
tain elements downtown. By no 
means are we solving all of 

the problems of how development 
decisions should get made in a 
downtown area. 


One of the real difficulties 

of a -project hike thisi, that 
should concern us, is what 
happens to the existing areas 
of the cityvadjacent'to 1t? 

How do the existing areas adapt 
themselves to the multi-level 
changes? If the entire core 
area becomes a multi-level 
center with allvofi its “existing 
buildings torn down, we don't 
have to worry about that prob- 
lem. But, for one’ thing, we 
know this may not be desirable; 
for another, sit sis notvlikely 
to happen that way. 


So, we have to involve our- 
selves with what the process 
of change should be and how 
our present’ core area can 
adapt itself to this process. 


Beyond looking at the city- 
wide development forces which 
have affected downtown centers, 
one must recognize that the 
concentration of so much 
development <invone. place was 
in ‘the case of Montreal ,)as im 
iLtseliva strong: torce vin 
determining the financial 
Success or the proyect. want 
present, about forty peracent 
of the people who shop down- 
town are already there, most 
of them employees in downtown 
enterprises. oot your 
ahead and build a shopping 
center downtown with a great 
deal of office. space ane hotel! 
areal One tor ofa th yoludiave. 
in fact. burit an ravcapcive 
audience for your shopping 
center below. This presents 
itself as a very compelling 
idea to a would-be developer. 


People involved in multi-level 
projects in this country should 
understand the set of circum- 
stances by which the Montreal 
project came about and should 
then measure the information 
in.relation to: the. possibality 
of adapting the Montreal ex- 
perience (to; the, situationean 
AMETICan Cities. Mr, vonte 
noted there was a large amount 
of area in the Montreal case 
that was centrally located and 
under single ownership or 
control. He also noted’ these 
areas were contiguous with 

each other. There were also 
relatively few agencies, units 
of Government and indivicuals 
to deal with. Now compare this 
with the process that exists in 
the United States, especially 
the urban renewal process where 
land must usually be assembled 
by acquisition from many small 


property owners, and where we 
have many levels of Governmen 
Federal, State, and local, pl 
a number of private developer. 
who are usually involved in 
suchsproyects. 


The other fortuitous circum- 
stance we should understand 
about the Montreal situation 
was how market forces were 
operating in relation to the 
development. It was pointed 
out to us that there was very 
little development in the 
years between 1929 and 1960. 
It was a situation with a 
pent-up economic demand for 
office space in the core area 
It was also a case where new 
office development was alread 
moving in the direction of 
the area that was redeveloped 


We have only to look at some 
of the projects in the Boston 
area to recognize the amount 
of time that it would take us 
to go through a project like 
this, if these sets of circum 
stances were not the same her 
A good example might be the 
Government Center which start 
about ten years ago--that pro- 
ject is still far from com 
pleted. We also have to look 
at the number of designers tha 
are typically involved in suc 
large-scale projects in tha 
country. We have designers 
operating in various levels o 
Government sector and in the 
private sector, with differem 
and often overlapping and con 
flicting design decisions 
being made in each of these 
sectors for a single design 
project. In the, Montréaz 
case, you have designers 
working simply with the pri- 
vate developer on a relativel 
large tract of land and a 
great deal of financial 
commitment to actually going 
ahead with the project when 
the cesign was finished. 


A final point I should make 
was the difference between 
the two major projects within 
the Montreal multi-level 
center, the Place Ville-Marié 
and the Place Bonaventure. 

In architectural terms, there 
is an almost day-to-night 
difference in the approach to 
the building design. Let me 
briefly outline these dif- 
ferences... 




















You probably noticed in the 
presentation that some of 

the new development involved 
| broad plaza and a single 
tall buiiding. This seems to 
be a pattern that is repeated, 
not only in the Montreal case 
but in many downtown areas in 
this country as well. In 

ct, in New York City, they 
provide a bonus in the zoning 
code for allowing a certain 
amount of land on the ground 
as a plaza, with the building 
rising in a continuous shaft- 
dike form. This is a very 
formal idea that has its roots 
back in the Renaissance and 
one that doesn't really ex- 
plain the complexity of 
activities that shculd be 
visually apparent in multi- 
level centers. 


But in Place Bonaventure which 
‘is a much more aggressive 
bone looking like a 
hundred buildings put into one, 
‘the complexity becomes apparent 
‘in the building's form. There 
are many different things going 
on in that building, and from 
almost any vantage point from 
meme Street or inside the pro- 
met, you get different physi- 
cal qualities to respond to 

me kinds of activities that 
happen in that building. 


















approach, is that at the 
Mechitectural scale of city 
design, we approach our pro- 
blems in a way that more 
slearly reflects an open-ended 
Olution to the problem and 
leals with the functional 
complexity of buildings in 
very real formal terms. 


In discussing complexity, 
some note should be taken of 
the number and complexity of 
the pedestrian levels that 
were shown as they related to 
Stores and highways and truck 
terminals. Many of you know 
of the kinds of image studies 
that have been done by Kevin 
Lynch and others dealing with 
OW people learn their envi- 
poments. It is relatively 
aSy, when you have a single 
laza and a building, to say 
fat it is a point of orienta- 
tion. But when we get into a 
highly complex system with 
funnels, with open spaces, 
sonnections between under- 










ground spaces and spaces in 
plazas above-ground, the 
System tends to become a 
highly complicated pattern 
and one which is very diffi- 
miltatoelearn. 


This is one of the drawbacks 
in projects like this, expe- 
cially since there isn't a 
strong "imageable" pattern to 
begin with. If we begin with 
a number of different parts of 
a project that somehow get 
connected at some point after 
the project gets started, we 
have to have some kind of 
mechanism for doing this in 

a way that will create an 
understandable system for 

the person who uses it. 


MR. GREENFIELD: 
very much, Bob. 


Thank you 
(Applause) 


At this point participants 
break up into smaller work- 
shop sessions to discuss one 
or more of the following 
questions: 


1. In North American cities, 


land areas which comprise 
the central business dis- 
LVTGERVATywiDe si zeat rom! a 
few hundred acres to 1000. 
But the area, of densest, con- 
centration of buildings and 
people seems to be limited 
tovabouts200-300 “acres: 
This would indicate that 
there are sound economic 
forces at work which re- 
sult in compact business 
cores. To what degree 
should we as professionals 
foster such concentration? 
Are we not adding to the 
mounting problems of con- 
gestion? Should the 
theories of dispersal into 
subcenters be more actively 
pursued with social, civic, 
and psychological effects? 
Can we expect the result 
from either or a combina- 
tion of these planning 
policies? 


2 bette seer Ucetia tatnesmuand 


aredasot sourgcenltral cores 
confines itself to 70-100 
blocks, on which each 
generation tacks more and 
more floor space adding 
measurably to street and 
sidewalk congestion, have 


not our zoning laws been 61 
defeated? Have not the 
combination of real estate 
realities, rising land 

costs, business requirements 
for face-to-face confronta- 
tion, expressway construc- 
tion focusing on the center, 
and other centrifugal forces 
negated floor area ratio 
controls?./Are:'floor area 
ratio controls valid anymore, 
and, if not, can new circu- 
lation and building rules 

be devised to make a virtue 
of this irresistible mo- 
mentum of growth in the 

Cores 


Separating pedestrians and 
Vehiclesis anmldvidess 
Over the centuries this has 
been tried out from time to 
time. More, recently,’ it 
has become fashionable for 
every city plan to include 
pedestrian malls, under- 
ground walkways, pedes- 
trian bridges and plazas, 
spanning streets from one 
super block to another. 
Boston proposes just such 
an ambitious combination 
for its downtown retail- 
office: center. wSorhave Sts 
Paul, Seattle, Philadelphia, 
Houston, San Francisco, 

and. Togantocs@ Dvitact.s bare 
and pieces of such separ- 
ations have already been 
built--Rockefeller Center 
was the earliest example 

in this century.) “if the 
idea is valid as a release 
from congestion, why are we 
unable to graft the multi- 
level)! principle onto Larger 
areas of downtown centers? 
Are the obstacles that block 
the path legal, financial, 
physical, social, or simply 
a paucity of imagination? 
Is the kind of system that 
Boston proposes for itself 
primarily the responsibility 
off thespublic sector how 
can) privateienterprisevbe 
made to participate more 
readily. 


Boston, like many other 
cities, is in the throes 

of the pedestrian-vehicular 
separation kick in the 
belief that this will bring 
relief! to» traffic, «safety 
for people, and the con- 
tinuing vitality of the 
downtown center as a place 
of intense business and 
civac late: 
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Along with simple,direct design 
criteria of circulation and 

land use, what do we need to 
apply so as to make sure that 
the proposed scheme will be used 
willingly by people? Consider 
that Penn Center, Philadelphia 
is regarded by many profession- 
als and businessmen as a flop, 
even though it incorporates 
clearly the separation of 
pedestrian and vehicular circu- 
lation throughout several con- 
tinuous blocks. There seems to 
be some rules which lead to suc- 
cass otnersoto (bess success. 
Whatjeprecisely, are these 
LULeSewhacn 1nvolye, rédl estate, 
land use, site design, topo- 
graphy and transportation, and 
how should they best be fitted 
together? 


PLENARY SESSION BEGINS. 


MR. GOODMAN: I have been 
asked to lead the discussion 
group and although you have 
had only a very short period 
of time to discuss the 
questions, I am hoping you 
Wille@at-least raiseethe issues 
to a level at which we can 
begin to discuss them. We 
have four questions from four 
Workshops. I would like to 
ask if Mr. Eisenberg would 
report on his Workshop. 


MR. EISENBERG: On Question 

NO waeachereswere four parts 
and the first part was whether 
or not the professionals should 
foster the concentration in 
chencentrade city. The group 
decided that the professionals 
imethisicase.shouldirefermto 
the team of professionals, the 
developer, the financial people, 
thei planners, the architects. 
injicimaiity sits yousseparated 
out Oni yeitheparchitects and 
planners as the professionals, 
their function would not be so 
much to foster the concentra- 
tion as to present the graphic 
consequences of what might 
happen. 


It was agreed the assumption 
that there is a sound economic 
base to the fostering of con- 
centration in the central dis- 
trict is a valid assumptfon, 
butjsthat! (alsorthere: isa 
social force driving this kind 
of concentration. People like 
face-to-face confrontation; 
until such time as we get the 
television-telephone where 
people can talk to each other 
and see each other at the same 
time, face-to-face confronta- 
tion is an essential part of 
the concentration in the cen- 
tral district. 


In Question No. 2--Doesn't 
this add to the mounting con- 
gestion in the central 
districory tihe.attitute: of 
the group was that you can't 
keep people out of the central 
UI SPpYAC LEM wit aCt.n DES 
a desirable thing to get them 
in. The question of mounting 
congestion is really a design 
problem which can be handled 
aS ts mounts < 


There were suggestions made 
such as the mini-bus: for local 
kinds of transportation. It 
was recommended that Mr. Ponte 
consider a moving sidewalk in 
his underground transportation 
network. Perhaps these 
problems can be handled by new 
means such as the guide rail 
system of transportation dis- 
cussed at the last Workshop. 
In general it was felt that 
mounting congestion will come 
aS a Naturaliresultsot this 
concentration, and that the 
concentration was probably 
desirable: 


In discussion tof the idesira-s 
bilatty «of -dispersalseand the 
social, Civiceand#psycholo- 
gicaleresults agiwast pretty. 
much agreed that it probably 
Lsugoodstondi spersen the 
functions that areenot 
necessary for seithereface-to- 
face controntation orothat 
enhance the economic and 

social activities that normally 
OCCUPMI Net Nes central edi turicc-— 
such things as storage problems 
and warehouses. These are the 
kinds of things that even now 
we see moving out of the cen- 
tral vdistrieces 


In general, theediscussion 
also centered on the stadium-- 
whether it sshould- besine the 
Cente woof ethene cirictwasad 
Viable, social (funciona non 
the outskirts. Most of the 
group agreed that it should 
bein thevcenter: ithateitwas 

a desirable function: And it 
was brought up by one of the 
members who wishes to be un- 
named since there was no one 
in the group from Los Angeles, 
that this is a dispersed 
community and is, in general, 
unsatisfactory in its aesthe- 
tic’ and -social .ertect: 


We assume that question 4 
meant can you predict the 
results; not can we expect 
the results, but can we pre- 
dict the results that might 
happen from dispersal vs. 
the concentration, or a com- 
bination thereof. In) genera 
it was felt that the dispersal] 
within or around ‘the cney 
would create sub-activity 
centers. You would be back 
to creating kinds of conges- 
tion centers anyhow. For 
instance, if you disperse 
theaters around the city, out- 
side this. seventy #temane 
hundred blocks, Let*s sayq 
activity centers would spring 
up around them. Theaters 
would bring restaurants and 
they would bring stores, etc. 
You would be back to concen- 
tration problems again. 






















It was felt that the main 

prediction on the concentra- 
tion would be a vehicular 

congestion, which goes back 
again to the problem we dis- 
cussed in Question 2) thag 

this is a design problem. By 
rules and regulations of hand 
ling traffic, in design of am 
facilities \- whether or neg 
they be multi-level cities am 
this can be handled. The 
prediction was that the social 
and economic forces, the 
efficient use of plant facia 
ties etc., tend (tomake lee 
group feel that we will cam@ 
tinue to have a concentration — 
in: the wcentéer jepeya 


MR. GOODMAN: You are sure all 
that happened in half an hour? 
(laughter) 


I would like to discuss the 
argument of whether we ought — 
to concentrate new development 
in the center or disperse i 
to the periphery. As in many 
cases, s1t ‘ts. reallymnogeas 
either/or question. 


In fact, if we look at some of 
the cities around our country 
we find there are a number of 
alternatives that seem to be 
taking place. We tend always 
to think in terms of the poles 
which may be, at one extreme 
concentrated development such 
as New York City and Los 
Angeles at the other end, whic 
is the typical example we like 
to give of the dispersed 
pattern city. But we do have 
some other things happening in 
our cities which are worth 
looking at. 


In many metropolitan areas we 
can find multiple center 
cities. A good example is the 
case of St. Louis, where there 
has been a tremendous decrease 
in population in the center of 
the city, and a build-up in 
the downtown area in a much 
more specialized development 
than existed before. At the 
lsame time, there has also been 
}the development of what might 
be called new cores around 
Mac city. These are serving 
the same face-to-face contacts 
that we normally talk about 
when we champion the benefits 
of downtown. 


Meat isn't an either/or 
question. In a discussion for 
what the form of the cities 
should be, we ought to be 
thinking about much broader 
‘alternatives and the mixes 
that can occur between these 
alternatives. We ought to 
also be thinking about the 
political implications of 

such actions. One of the 
things that is happening in 
M@eties like St. Louis is that 
the downtown area, and especi- 
ally the area around the core, 
is tending to become Black 
with its downtown remaining 
Merte. The outside areas are 
tending to develop their cores 
with their white population 
surrounding them. Whether the 
patterns of development are 
dispersed or concentrated will, 
no doubt, have a tremendous 
effect on the race problem. 
This, however, is something 
that planners are not going to 
be able to address by them- 
Selves--like it or not. 


Why don't we go into the 
second Workshop, and that is 
men Pires. 


MR. PIRES: On the question 
related to zoning and density 
which entered the discussion 
On multi-service complex in 
relation to zoning, some felt 
that the freedom of the indi- 
vidual or pedestrian traffic 
is probably sacrificed in 
Order to create functional 
direction for cars and trucks 
and mass transportation 
Systems. The question of how 
far we get away from the sun 
and how important it is arose; 
how much of an effect does 
artificial climate control, 
Which is necessary to these 
Complexes, have on our lives, 
Since we spend the best part 
of our day there. 





Wevalso entered into 'a dis- 
cussion of the creation of 
zoning laws and how vested 
interests enter into the con- 
ception of zoning required by 
laws or amendments to them. 
Even though professional 
planners could see these zon- 
ing laws as basically for the 
best public good, there are 
other interests that always 
Sscemeto Ss teertthe best *public 
work in other directions. 
Other individuals felt there 
was a need for a complete re- 
thinking of zoning laws, 
especially on multi-purpose 
complexes where residential 
and commercial uses may need 
to be joined to promote a 
Successful business venture 
and’ to produce”a better ‘tax 
base. 


One of the problems is that 
perhaps traditional zoning 
laws are limited, and that 
bonuses or incentive measures 
coPzoning Take tan ancreaserct 
density by allowing the 
builder or the promoter to 
increase a set-back or by 
allowing the investor to add 
more parking to a particular 
project are needed. The 
municipality also participates 
in vthis Sparticularsventure 5 
and collectively they could 
resolve some of the compli- 
cations that result in new 
developments. 


It also was agreed that it is 
very difficult to amend 
existing zoning by-laws. The 
interesting point was brought 
up that the English are now 
reverting to what is called 
development control rather 
than zoning. A set of plans 
is submitted to an appointed 
body, or supposedly an 
appointed body who can approve 
arplansits purportediy, ip is 
suited to the area. We entered 
into@aidiscussion ansthiss It 
is new thinking, rather than 
including a zoning law, to 
have this development control 
placed in the hands of a body 
or people within the munici- 
pality. 


MR. GOODMAN: Thank you. When 
we talk about zoning laws and 
the vested interests that 
create them, I am reminded of 
how zoning got started in this 
country back in the 1900's, 
which certainly addresses it- 


self to the problem of vested 
interests. As some of you may 
know, the first time we had 
zoning in this country was 
after the State of California 
tried to use immigration laws 
to keep the Chinese out of 
California. When it was 
decided that this was un- 
constitutional, the city of 
San Francisco instituted land 
use zoning which zoned out 
Chinese laundries and put 
three hundred Chinese out of 
business overnight. 


Then there was the "wonderful" 
case Of S0ur fits tepuriding 
height zoning. In New York 

in: the tearlyrLo0l' se*the 

Fifth Avenue Association 
instituted, with the help of 
Mr. Edward Bassett, a height 
control on buildings on lower 
Fifth Avenue because they were 
concerned about the kind of 
people that these establish- 
ments were employing, mostly 
low-income people. They 
thought they were ruining the 
character of Fifth Avenue, so 
they instituted a low building 
height control. You may think 
we have come a long way since 
then, but we always have to 
keep in mind that very often 
present proposals for zoning 
réflect "very Mimited interests, 
including the exclusion of 
Black people from some areas 
ob our veriies: 


IT ‘would? linke® to call yon Mrs 
Jackwronnin se 


MR. SIMMS: As usual, under 
my deft leadership, we 
wandered all over the garden 
on Question No. 3; however, 
there were two points made 
that 2 think? -can* reporce’on: 
There seems to be no question 
in anybody's mind that the 
difficulties in extending the 
multi-level concept into 
larger areas are. numerous. 
The most obvious roadblock, 
of ‘course jis =the *Llarge 
number of landowners that 
might be involved in this sort 
of process, and the unwilling- 
ness of people to participate 
in a planning project during 
its initial stages and their 
reaction to a plan only when 
implementation is imminent. 


Now I would like 
PavilwGarrodd: 


MR. GOODMAN: 
tomcalleonsMrn, 


MR. CARROLL: We were concerned 
with Question No. 4, and it 
seemed that we were to be the 
humanists in here to try to 
discover what we need to apply 
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to make sure the proposed 
.scheme will be used willingly 
by, the people.; “Atithesoutset 
of our discussion, we took up 
Professor Goodman's pedestrian 
problem, people finding their 
way around within an effective 
System, the necessity of: con- 
cern with the scale -of the 
System as it is enlarged. 
This, apparently, remains a 
problem. We are fortunate 

in having Mr. Ponte with us 
who says it is also a problem 
between the planners and the 
traffic people, so we may have 
this problem at the present 
time. We also mentioned that 
this particular system in 
Montreal had a particular 
advantage because of the slope 
of ‘the land; )the :pedestrian 
enters sat pstreetslevel a yubt 
was felt in many cases there 
has been a great deal of 
reluctance to moverdown 4 athe 
system apparently is working; 
the people are using it, which 
is reflected in the high costs 
ofithe sretaal sshopping. 


Another problem of coordinating 
forvthesdesirablevettiect. of 

the people moving throughout 
the system, is the-problem of 
thesprivate developers, .of 
coordinating each developer 
with the other; again with the 
Canadian Pacific as the major 
coordinator in the sense that 
your system is part private and 
part public, we have a dual 
problem here. 


It Was, sugeestéed, aiso, that 
other elements such as housing 
might be highly desirable to 
bring more people into this 
system, ,to-give it variety 
and to maintain a balance 
between night-time and day- 
time activity. This seemed 
not too possible within the 
Montreal development at the 
present time because of the 
high land costs. This system 
issnew. ‘Since: it is new; 
there doesn't seem to be any 
vandalism because the people 
have a certain pride relating 
to it. Again, the coordina- 
tion of the public interest 
and the private interest in 
the developers is involved in 
the question of whether it is 
desirable to provide larger 
Spaces and more identity 
Within the system, and how 
one goes about accomplishing 
this. 


One important thing to me is 
the coordination of the multi- 
level services between the 
transportation systems, the 
highway systems and the pro- 
blem of continuity of per- 
sonalities. Designers and 
other people within this seem 
to. beypartiof :thevsuccessiof 
this particular system--this 
continuity and the driving 
force of the mayor on other 
business interests, which seem 
to be all moving on the same 
trackéwithwthe eprivatesinter- 
ests who developed something 
which was desirable and accep- 
tablevand fuseful «for the 
public interest: 


MR. SIMMS: I would like to 
know if in the design of the 
Montreal project there was 
actual consideration given to 
questioning the people who 
would use this multi-level 
operation as to what they 
really wanted, or whether you 
designed the project in terms 
of what was best for the 
people, hoping thereby to 
educate them as to what they 
would want. 


MR. PONTE: What actually 
happened was the professionals 
were part of the team along 
with the developer. It was 
their professional experience 
with shopping centers and 
downtown areas that produced 
the plan and the development. 
They had in mind what people 
will do and what they want. 


These are the things the pro- 
fessionals distill, through 
experience, not by polling the 
untutored. 


No, there were no question- 
naires in Montreal. By the 
way, we made mistakes, a num- 
ber of them. Even so, the 
input and mutual experience 

of the developer, the archi- 
tect; ithe planner, ‘the traffic 
engineer, the construction 
engineer produced a very 
fruitful result. 


I would like to make a comment, 
if Ionay, on the first 
question about moving side- 
walks. Moving sidewalks are 
effective only when you have 

to overcome a built-in mistake. 
For instance, you will find 
them in poorly designed air- 
ports when passengers have to 
walk long dull distances to 

get from point A to point B. 
You don't need to put a moving 
sidewalk into a mall or a 
concourse lined with shops, 






























whether downtown or in a 
suburban center. A moving 
sidewalk is a restriction on 
shopping. It prohibits movi 
back and forth across the mal 
for comparison shopping. In 
fact, you'd never get "ie 
installed or accepted by the 
developer because shopkeeper 
would never rent stores alon 
a promenade or mall that has 
a moving sidewalk in the 
middle. 


From the Floor: In Montreal 
which is on a slope, in them 
nature of things you are goin 
to get many levels and in the 
design of the center they qui 
naturally take advantage of 
slope. You may have things — 
one over the other, whether ¢ 
not they are underground; on 
the other hand, in Manhattan 
which I suppose is the most 
dense piece of urban property 
in the world, it is amazing 
how little two-level use the 
is. And then, perhaps, the 
only second level is when yo 
change function from shoppin 
an ordinary business i 
on the street level, 
portation down below. 
New York can stand paying th 
much on a single level, it is 
hard to see where a multi- 
level center is the course @ 
the future. 


MR. PONTE: New York seems t¢ 
be slowly, inevitably grindi 
to a halt. Every city gets 
into trouble at some point, 
but strangely enough, when 
things seem just at the poin 
of coming to a standstill, 

the professionals find the 

means and the politicians fin 
the money for breaking throug 
the glacier. 


New York is in trouble in 
appearance as well as conges 
tion. Look at what has 
happened to the scale and 
shape of buildings just in 
the last twenty-five years 
Park Avenue and Sixth Avenue. 
Today's tower buildings are 
totally different in shape, 
size and location on the sité 
from the previous wave of 
Ziggurat buildings. Both ca 
about through restrictive or 
incentive zoning. 

























Wit, tower or zZiggurat, all 
these new buildings built on 

ag lot-by-lot basis only add 

fo congestion without proper 
Whereas 
the underground circulation 
system in the 42nd Street area 
does work to relieve congestion 
by separating people from 
vehicles. 


The Pan American is an 
enormous building. You may 
not like it architecturally, 
but it functions well on its 
site by distributing thousands 
of people quickly to the 
offices without crossing 
streets. The Railroad and 
subways all meet underground 
and they syphon people 
directly by escalator and 
elevator into the building. 
Everyone in New York said 

that the Pan Am was going to 
ongest the 42nd Street area 
beyond hope. In fact, there 
has been very little conges- 
tion added in spite of the 

fact that it draws fifteen to 
twenty thousand more people 
into that zone. Moreover, you 
can go from 42nd to 46th Street 
underground without having to 
Muess a street. It isn't a 
very pleasant walk, but it 
works. When New York puts 

in the new cross-town subway, 
it plans to plug the mezzanine 
levels of the subway into 
buildings constructed on 
@ither side. But these are 
not continuous systems, linked 
one to another. Until they 
@re, New York City's circula- 
tion troubles can only mount. 


I would like to comment on 
a No. 2 There was a 
psychological point brought up 
about artificial climate 
control and people living or 
working in such an environment. 
Do you realize of all people 
who work downtown, ninety per- 
cent of them never see daylight 
during working hours? The few 
people who see light during 
the day are the executives in 
the outside offices only. 
Workers in a department store 
don't see daylight either. 
However, I would not attempt 
to justify undercover levels 

Wy saying that ninety percent 
of the people do not see day- 
light in their present working 
Conditions. 


at I like to think is, that, 
it mid-day when it is raining 
tr when it is freezing cold, 
ousands of people can move 
bout without having to put on 







raincoats or galoshes trom 
office or bull pen to shopping 
areas and restaurants and back 
to office refreshed and dry. 
It seems to me that this kind 
of convenience and comfort is 
preferable to dumping them out 
on the street, forcing them 

to find their way through 
traffic and smog, in all kinds 
of weather. 


By the way, Montreal is not an 
underground city; it is an 
undercover city; parts of the 
new circulation levels for 
people only are above grade as 
well as below. 


On traditional zoning - we are 
restricted and limited need- 
lessly, I believe, because 
basically .zoning sis still 
Negative, alt.shas.been to date. 
Apply restrictions across the 
board over large areas and 

Say. this is the way 1t must 
be done and every new building 
conforms .«, Out of rigid con- 
formity comes uniformity and 
mediocrity; every building may 
become a ziggurat, as in New 
York City during the early 
post-war years. 
we get on a new kick. Recently 
it has been plazas. About 

five or six years ago new 
zoning ordinances were written 
tToLproliterace plazas... ‘ihe 
developer given a bonus of 
several square feet for every 
square foot he provides down 

at the base of the building 

is, of course, delighted. 


But what does this foolish 
zoning do to the city? On 
Park Avenue, it is destroying 
the street facade. The hope 
of getting open space on the 
ground, applied by rote, 
across the board, destroys 
the city street. What would 
be more sensible, and what 

I think is about to happen, 
is sub-development planning 
where each major development 
will be considered on its own 
Merits. Here In boston’ or 
elsewhere it should assure 
flexibility and better design 
results. 


In certain parts of the city 

we should give bonuses to 
developers not to build plazas, 
and in other areas, give 
bonuses to produce a plaza only 
where we want it. I think 


Every. sO lO, Len, 


zoning should be that flexible. 
I believe that zoning made 
flexible in a democratic 
society of responsible people 
will be handled properly by 
talented professionals and 
developers. 


From the Floor: On the 
question of zoning, would it 
be disastrous if we abandoned 
zoning altogether and left 
cities to grow strictly on the 
economic test, whether the 
thing would succeed or not 

in the use that the developer 
wanted to put it? 
the City of Houston has a lot 
of things going against it, 
but it has planned to become 
a very dynamic development 
without any zoning ordinance 
ri oie EN 


MR «x PONTE loday .l sort. of 
straddle that position and 

the one that says there should 
bé some control je i thinks tere 
should be some control. If 

I had to make a final decision 
tomorrow, I'd say control, yes. 
Houston has no zoning - but 
Houston doesn't have very much 
to "Save relative fo the. ues © 
and heaven knows what it wants 
the future to be. Under the 
impact of economic pressure, 
you would always get towers 
within a certain central zone. 
And you can be sure, left 
alone, towers would rise to 
any height. There is nothing 
wrong in this if we have some 
SOTLEOL COnerolgre lari vento 
the: circulation “of people. 
loading of trucks and parking. 
This is where there should be 
a strong degree of regulation. 
The question is, can we make 
it so flexible that competent 
administrators will really 
produce the end result by 
means of the economic forces-- 
i.e.,, new. levels of, circula- 
tion to absorb the increase 

of people because of larger 
buildings. 


MR. GOODMAN: I would like to 
comment on this problem of 
zoning control which does 

seem to be a difficult one. 

I think the approach that was 
used in New York many years 
ago, this ziggurat zoning that 
we all know about, in effect, 
was a more logical one from a 
public interest point of view 
than what we are using now. 

To take an idea which seems 

to be a fad now - that is, the 
plaza building he referred to, 
and to restrict development 

to that particular type of 


For instance, 
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building is wrong; whereas 

the other one addressed itself 
very directly to the problem 
of sunlight and air on the 
Streetny sisthink,) foremysel £, 
we ought to get back to that 
kind of performance zoning 
rather than to develop 
elaborate formulas about 
height in relation to length 
of building and giving bonuses 
for plaza development. 


The other question that we 
seem to have gotten into here, 
HeTiavsunouU ULreL tly, as tue 
question of exactly what you 
WaotcO One wet TUnimlk att 1S 
essentially a public system 
that you are dealing with. It 
should have some control over 
that, buc. at) "this level of 
development, you are talking 
mainly about shopping facili- 
ties and also transportation 
facilities, so there should 

be some network of develop- 
ment pian at that level. So 
tiatein ae sense, YOu call plan 
performance and zoning 
guaranteeing light and air in 
places where there are going 
to be concentrations of people 
but at the same time a develop- 
ment plan at a lower level 
that guarantees for the public 
the kind of open spaces, 
pedestrian plazas, skating 
rinks, whatever you want to 
Calteic. «nat puarantees 
development for the public, so 
that in fact, you could have 
much fewer controls but geared 
to much more specific needs. 


Toth i Ce Ole Case ain 
Montreal, one of the problems 
that we seem to be facing in 
Pie Lito mut Lote ve 1 
development, (and I don't 

think anyone has really found 
a direct answer for it)is what 
happens on the periphery. 
Everything seems to work inter- 
nal to the buildings along 
some central spine. Mr. Ponte 
talks about what happens to 
the, street facade in terms of 
Park Avenue. I certainly 
agree in terms of the space of 
Theestiee Le ecescroys 2¢ Dy 
having the plaza. At the same 


time we have to consider the 
activities that normally go 
on along the street and when 
we begin to put up concrete 
walls or whatever, we destroy 
the traditional life on the 
street and we destroy the 
continuity that existed before 
between traffic - be it cars 
and pedestrians - and the 
building itself. 


MR. GREENFIELD: JI am very 
sorry to have to break off the 
dTscussion aw this point, but 
I am afraid we have run out of 
time, "*I) think*?"*spéak’ forall 
of us here, Vince and Bob,when 
I thank you for providing us 
with a great deal to think 
about. (Applause) 


(Whereupon, at 5:10 p.m. the 
meeting was adjourned. ) 
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MR. GREENFIELD: I want to 
welcome you all to our fifth 
workshop session. I would 
like to call on my fellow com- 
mitteeman, Mr. Dave Wallace, 
who will moderate today's 
session and introduce the 
speakers. 


MR. WALLACE: Professor Ian 
McHarg is a Scotsman who 
received his professional 
education here at Harvard 
where he received a Masters 
in Landscape Architecture and 
a Masters in City Planning. 
He is currently Chairman of 
the Department of Landscape 
Architecture and Regional 
Planning at the University 
of Pennsylvania. 


Professor McHarg has been a 
principal investigator for the 
Urban Renewal Administration 
on the Pennsylvania-Metropoli- 
mm Open Space Project. He 
@es0 1S a partner in the firm 
of Wallace, McHarg, Roberts 
and Todd in Philadelphia. 


Some of the projects that he 
has been involved in with that 
firm include the Green Spring 
and Worthington Valley, part 
of Baltimore County; the Inner 
Harbor Study in Baltimore; the 
Lower Manhattan Plan; the Com- 
prehensive Landscape Plan for 
Washington, D.C. and a I-95 
Study for the Highway from 
Delaware to Raritan River. 


In many of these projects 
Professor McHarg has been con- 
centrating on an understanding 
of the ecological forces act- 
ing in the landscape, analyz- 
ing these and synthesizing 
them with the human functions 
in developing these plans. 





The material presented here 
for McHarg is not a direct 
transcription of his talk, 
but rather an edited version 
Of his paper "Values, Process 
and Form," which formed the 
basis of this workshop pre- 
sentation. 
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Some of his findings have been 
published in magazines; among 
these: "Man and Environment" 
in The Urban Environment; 
"The Place of Nature in the 
City of Man" in the Annals of 
the Academy of Political and 
Social Science, March 1964; 
"Ecological Determinism" in 
The Future Environments of 
North America; and “Ecology 
of the City” in The Architect 
and, the City. 


It is with pleasure that I 
introduce Professor McHarg 
as today's speaker. (Applause) 


McHARG: It is my 

Propasitaon thet. to 

all practical purposes, wes- 
tern man remains obdurately 
pre-Copernican, believing that 
he bestrides the earth round 
which the sun, the galaxy and 
the very cosmos revolve. This 
is a great delusion indeed, 
and the time has come to dis- 
pellet, fompitehasstucledour 
ignorance in time past, is 
directly responsible for the 
prodigal destruction of nature 
and for the encapsulating bur- 


rows that are the dysgenic city. 


We must see nature and man as 
evolutionary processes which 
respond to laws, which exhi- 
bit direction and which are 
subject to the final test of 
survival. We must learn that 
nature includes an intrinsic 
value system in which the cur- 
rency is energy, the inventory 
is matter and its cycles, the 
oceans and the hydrologic 
cycle, life-forms and their 
roles, the cooperative mecha- 
nisms which life has devel- 
oped, and not least, their 
genetic potential. The mea- 
slre™of. success*in ‘the proces= 
ses’, in térms“of, the bio= 
sphere, is the accumulation of 
negentropy in physical systems 
and ecosystems, the evolution 
of apperception or conscious - 
ness and the extension of 
symbioses, all of which might 
well be described as creation. 


This can be pictured simply 
in a comparison between the 
early earth and the present 
planet. In the intervening 
billions of years the earth 


has been transformed and the 
major change has been in the 
increase of order. Think of 
the turbulence and violence of 
the early earth, racked by 
earthquakes and vulcanism, 

as it evolved to equilibrium; 
think of the unrestrained 
movements of water, the dust 
storms of unstabilized soils, 
the extreme alternations of 
climate unmodified by a green 
meliorative vegetative cover. 


In this early world physical 
processes operated towards 
repose, but in the shallow 
bays there emerged life and a 
new kind of ordering was ini- 
tiated. 


The atmosphere which could 
sustain life was not the least 
of the creations of life. 

Life elaborated in the seas 
and then colonized the earth, 
thus increasing the opportun- 
ities for life and for evolu- 
tion. Plant and decomposers 
created the soils, anchored 
the surface of the earth, 
checked the movements of 

soil particles, modified water 
processes, meliorated the cli- 
mate and ordered the distribu- 
tion ofenuClrients.c pr opeeres 
evolved to occupy and create 
more and more habitats, more 
niches, each increase requir- 
ing new cooperative relation- 
ships between organism's new 
roles, all of which were bene- 
fitialein? sum. in thetearth's 
history can be seen the order- 
ings which it accomplishes, 
the increase to life forms, 
habitats and roles, symbiotic 
relationships, and the dyna- 
mic equilibrium in the system; 


the total an increase in order. 


Thiseers creation. 


This View 0f Nature as @ crea- 
tive, interacting process in 
which man is involved with all 
other life forms is the ecolo- 
gical-view. It 3s," Db submit, 
the best approximation of the 
world that has been presented 
to us and the indispensable 
view for determining the role 
of man in the biosphere. It 
is also indispensable for in- 
vestigating, not only the 
adaptations which man accom- 
plishes, but for the forms in 
these. The place, the plants, 
animals and man, and the 
orderings which they have 
accomplished over time are 
revealed in form. To under- 
stand this. it. is mecessary sco 
invoke all physical, biologi- 
cal and cultural evolution. 
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Form and process are indivi- 
sible aspects of a single phe- 
nomenon which is being. 
Norbert Weiner described the 
world as consisting of 'To 
Whom It May Concern" messages, 
but these are clothed in form. 
Process is revealed in form, 
form contains meaning, fitness 
is the criterion of the pro- 
cess) and will be revealed in 
tormA Pp inetartatact, tool, 
room, street, building, town 
or city, garden or region can 
be examined in terms of pro- 
cess, manifest in form, which 
may be unfit, fit or most fit- 
tinge’ Thetilast of these when 
made by man is art. 


The role of man is to under- 
stand nature, which is also to 
say man, and to intervene to 
enhance its creative processes. 
Héy isethesproespective steward 
of the biosphere. The fruits 
of the anthropocentric view 
are in the improvement of the 
social environment, and great 
indeed are their value, but an 
encomium on social evolution 
is not my competence, and I 
will leave this subject after 
simply observing that, while 
Madison, Jefferson, Hamilton, 
and Washington might well take 
pride in many of our institu- 
tionsey.it usidikely? thatithey 
would recoil in horror from 
the face of the land of the 
free. 


An indictment of the physical 
environment is too easy, the 
post-industrial city is such a 
squalid testimony to the bon- 
dage of toil, to the insensi- 
tivity of man, that the most 
casual examination of history 
reveals the modern city as a 
travesty of its antecedents, a 
denial of its role as the 
proudest testimony to peoples 
and their culture. 


The city is no longer the inevi- 
table residence for the polite, 
Civilized and urbane, all of 
which says "city." They have 
fled to the illusion of the 
suburb, escaping the irides- 
cent shills, the neon vulgari- 
ty of the merchants, usurious 
slumlords, the cynical polluters 
(household names for great 
corporations not yet house- 
broken), crime, violence, 


and corruption. So the city 
is the home of the poor who 
are chained to it, repository 
of the commuter's automobile, 
the dirty industry. Give us 
your poor and oppressed, and 
we will give them Harlem and 
the Lower East side, Bedford- 
Stuyvesant, the South Side of 
Chicago, and the North of Phil- 
adelphia, or, if you are very 
lucky, Levittown. 


Look at one of these through 
the Cornell Medical School 
study of Midtown Manhattan, 
where twenty percent of a sam- 
ple population were found to 
be indistinguishable from the 
patients in mental institu- 
tions and where a further 
sixty percent were found to 
have evidence of mental dis- 
ease. See the environment of 
physical, mental, and social 
pathology. 


What of the metropolitan areas 
or of the countryside? Well, 
you may drive from the city 

and search for the rural land- 
stapey but ‘to dolsomyouw nevlh 
follow the paths of those who 
preceded you, and many of them 
stayed to build. “But those 

who did so first are now deeply 
embedded into the fabric of 

the city .) Sos asivvou «go svyou 
will transect the annular rings 
of the thwarted and disillus- 
ioned who are encapsulated in 
the city as nature endlessly 
eludes, pursuit, 


You can tell when you have 
reached the edge of the rural 
scene, for there are many emb- 
lems -- the cadavers of old 
trees piled in untidy heaps 

at the edge of the razed 
deserts with the magnificent 
machines for land despoliation, 
forests felled, marshes filled, 
farms obliterated, streams cul- 
verted and the sweet especial 
rural scene transformed into 
the ticky-tacky vulgarity of 
the merchant's creed and 
EXpress Lon: 


What of the continent? Well, 
Lake Eric is on the verge of 
becoming septic, New York suf- 
fers from water shortages as 
the Hudson flows foully past; 
the Delaware is threatened by 
salt water intrusion; smog, 
forest fires and mud slides 
have become a way of life for 
Los Angeles. In San Francisco 
the Bay is being filled, and 
men build upon unconsolidated 
sediments, the most perilous 







































foundations in this earthqua 
prone area. DDT is in arcti¢ 
ice and ocean deeps, radioac 
tive wastes rest on the conti 
nental Shelf, the Mississippi 
is engorged with five cubic 
miles of topsoil each year, 
the primeval forests are ali@@ 
but gone, flood and drought 
became increasingly common, 
the deep rich prairie soils 
are thinner now, and we might | 
as well recognize that itin- © 
erant investment farming is — 
just another extractive indus- 
tLe 


It can come as no surprise to 
us that the most scabrous slu 
is more highly valued than th 
most beautiful landscape, tha 
the most loathesome roadside — 
stand is more highly valued 
than the richest farmland, 
that this society should more 
highly prize tomato stakes 
than the primeval redwoods 
whense they came. 


This is the face of the wes=§ 
tern inheritance -- Judaism, 
Christianity, Humanism, and 
the Materialism which is bet 
ter named Economic Determinis 
The countryside, the last gré 
cornucopia of the world's 
bounty, ravaged and the city 
man, God's junkyard, or call 
it Bedlam, the best demonstra 
tion of man's inhumanity to 
man, where existence is pos= 
sible in spite of the physam@ 
environment, sustained by 
modern medicine and social 
legislation. 


Yet we have a great inheri- 
tance of enormous beauty, 

wealth, and variety. It ism 
aching for glorious cities of 
Civilized and urbane men. La 
and resources are abundant. 

could build a thousand new 

Cities in the most wonderful 
locations--on mountains and 
plains, on rocky ocean promo 
tories, on desert and delta, 
by rivers and lakes, on islam 
and plateaus. It is within 0 
compass to select the widest 
range of the most desirable 
lands and promulgate policie 
and regulations to insure the 
realization of these cities, 
responding to the nature of 
their sites. We can manage 
the land to ensure its health 
productivity and beauty. 


t to resolve is not enough; 
t is also necessary that 
ciety at large understand 
ture as process, having 
alues, limiting factors, 
pportunities and constraints; 
shat creation and destruction 
re real; that there are cri- 
teria by which we can discern 
the direction and tests of 
evolution; and, finally, that 
there are formal implications 
revealed in the environment 
which affect the nature and 
form of human adaptations. 

























It is in part understandable 
why our economic value system 
is so completely blind to the 
Tealities of the biophysical 
world, why it excludes from 
consideration not only the 
most important human aspira- 
tions, but those processes 
‘which are indispensable for 
survival. The origins of 
society and exchange began in 
an early world where man was 

a trifling inconsequence in 
the face of an overwhelming 
Mature. He knew little of 

its operation. He bartered 
his surpluses of food and 
lides, cattle, sheep and goats 
and valued scarcities, gold, 
ilver, myrrh and frankincense. 
ut the indispensable proces- 
es for survival and evolution 
ere beyond his ken; they could 
ot and did not enter his 

alue system. Nor have they 
et. But in the intervening 
Millenia the valuations attri- 
buted to commodities have 
increased in range and preci- 
Sion, and the understanding 

mr the operation of this limi- 
ted sphere has increased dra- 
mericaily. Yet, to all intents 
and purposes, it is the same 
‘partial evaluation which views 
the world as commodity and 
fails to understand and incor- 
porate physical and biological 
processes. We are still unable 
to identify and evaluate the 
processes which are indispen- 
Sable for survival. 





When you give money to a 
broker to invest, you do so 
with the understanding that 
this man understands a process 
well enough to make the invest- 
Ment a productive one. Who 
are the men with whom you 
@ntrust the responsibility 
with ensuring a productive 
eturn on the world's invest- 
ent? Surely those who under- 
tand physical and biological 
rocesses understand that these 
ee creative. 





The man who sees the sun as 
the source of life, the hydro- 
logic cycle as its greatest 
work, is a different man from 
he who values sunlight in 
terms* of a” recreation industry, 
a portion of agricultural 
income, or that man who can 
obscure sky and sunlight with 
air pollution or who careles- 
sly befouls water. The man 
who knows that the great 
recycling of matter, the 
réturn ‘$trokerin ‘the: worlds 
cycles, is performed by the 
decomposer bacteria, views 
soils and water differently 
from the man who values a few 
bacteria in antiobiotics, or 
he who is so unknowing of 
bacteria that he can blithely 
sterilize’ soils); or make 
streams septic. That man who 
has no sense of the infinitude 
of time which it has taken 

for +theselaboration of piate 
and the symbiotic arrangement 
which have evolved can care- 
lesslyextirpate’ creatures. 
That man who knows nothing 

of the value of the genetic 
pool, the greatest resource 
which we bring to the future, 
is notelikely?to® fear’ radiation 
hazardsor®totvalue®iite, 


From the ecological view one 
can conclude that by living, 
one is united physically to 
the,originsjoftiifiexveeiielife 
originated from matter, then 
by living one is united with 
the primeval hydrogen. The 
earth has been the one home 
forpallbof«itstevolyvings pros 
cesses and inhabitants since 
the beginning of time; from 
hydrogen to man, it is only 
the bathing sunlight which 
changes. The planet contains 
OUTEOTAVENS ,ofourihistory, our 
malieutiiteds ourshome.o) itvis 
in this sense that ecology, 
derived from oikos, is the 
science of the home. 


Can we review physical, biolo- 
gical evolution to discern the 
character of these processes, 
their direction, the laws 
which obtain, the criteria for 
survival and success? If this 
can be done, there will also 
be revealed an intrinsic value 
system and the basis for form. 
This is the essential ingredi- 
ent of an adequate view of 

the world, a value system 
which corresponds to the 


creative processes of the 
world, and both a diagnostic 
and constrictive view of 
human adaptations and their 
form. 


In this briefest of glances, 
it may be productive to 

divide the examination of this 
single phenomenon into four 
aspects. |These. are’ evolution 
towards order, life, complex- 
ity, and symbiosis. 


First, I will take order. The 
evolution of the world reveals 
movement from more or less 
random, less to more struc- 
tured, from simplicity to 
diversity, from few to many 
life forms, in a word towards 
greater negentropy. 


This’ can be’ seen in the \evolu- 
tion of the elements, the com- 
poundsyand sof Gite, iteis 
accomplished by physical pro- 
cesses as in the early earth, 
when matter liquefied and 
coalesced, forming the concen- 
tric cores of thesplant.. Vul- 
canism revealed the turbulence 
of early adaptations towards 
equilibrium. So, too, did the 
creation, of the oceans. Evap- 
oration and precipitation ini- 
tiated the) processes sof ero- 
sion and sedimentation in 
which matter was physically 
sorted and ordered. When from 
the aluminosilicate clays in 
the shallow bays there emerged 
that novel organization, life, 
there developed a new agency 
for accomplishing ordering. 
The chloroplast of the plant 
was enabled to transmute sun- 
light into a higher ordering, 
sustaining all life. 


The atmosphere, originally 
hostile to life, was adapted 
by life to sustain and pro- 
tect it, another form of 
ordering. The emergence of 
the decomposers, bacteria 
and fungi, permitted the 
wastes of life forms and their 
substance after death to be 
recycled and utilized by the 
living, the return stroke in 
the cycle of matter in the 
biosphere. 


The increasing number of orga- 
nisms in the oceans and on 
land represent negentrophy in 
their beings and the ordering 
which they accomplish. We can 
now see the earth as a process 
on which the falling sunlight 
is destined for entropy, but 
is arrested and entrapped by 
physical processes and crea- 
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tures, and reconstituted into 
higher and higher levels of 
order as evolution proceeds. 


Evolution is then a creative 
process in which all physical 
processes and life forms par- 
ticipate. Creation involves 
the raising of matter and 
energy from lower to higher 
levels of order. Retrogres- 
sion and destruction consist 
of the reduction from higher 
levels of order, to entropy. 


Life.» As: life can only) be 
transmitted by life, then the 
spore, seed, egg, and the 
sperm contain a record of the 
entire: history of life. :)The 
sperm records the unity of the 
plant and the animal, the heme 
of blood and of chlorophyll 
are chemically related, but we 
assumed the parasitic way of 
the animals. The journey was 
shared with the worms, the 
coelenterates, the sponges, 
and later with the cartilage 
and the bony fishes. The 
gills remain in the fetus 
child.) $1ti. was: one, with) the 
amphibian, and from these our 
ancestor left the ocean for 
permanent life on land. But 
the fetus has not left the 
water. The reptilian line is 
ours. 


Tree shrew, lemur, tarsier 
anthropoid -- this is our 
lineage. We are the line of 
man, the raised ape, the 
enlarged brain, toolmaker, he 
of speech and symbols, con- 
scious of the world and him- 
Seltia sitmusnall wrictenson 
the sperm and the egg, 
although the brain knows lit- 
tle of the journey. We have 
been through these stages in 
time past, and the imprint of 
the journey is upon us. We 
can look at the world and see 
our kin, for we are united, by 
living, with all life, from 
the same origins. 


Life has proceeded from simple 
to complex, although the sim- 
plest forms have not been super- 
seded, only augmented. It has 
proceeded from uniform to di- 
verse, from few to many species. 
Life has revealed evolution as 

a progression from greater to 
lesser entropy 


Complexity. In the beginning 
was the atom of hydrogen with 
one electron. Matter evolved 
in the cosmic cauldrons, add- 
ing electron after electron 
and terminating in the hea- 
viest and most ephermeral of 
elements. Simple elements 
conjoined as compounds reach- 
ing the most complex of these 
as amino acids, which is to 
say, life. Life reached uni- 
cellular form and proceeded 
through tissue and organ to 
complex organisms. 


There were few species in the 
beginning, and now they are 
myriad; there were few roles, 
and now they are legion. There 
were once large populations of 
few species; now there is a 
biosphere consisting of multi- 
tudes of communities composed 
of innumerable interacting 
species. 


Evolution has revealed a pro- 
gression from simple to com- 
plex, from uniform to diverse, 
from unicellular to multi- 
celled, from few to many 
species, from few to many eco- 
systems, and the relations 
between these processes have 
also evolved towards increased 
complexity. 


SymbiosiSio -Ther single cell as 
very complex indeed; what 
orchestrates the cytoplasm and 
nucleus, nucleolus, mitachon- 
dria, chromosomes, centrosomes, 
Golgi elements plastids, chromo- 
plasts, leucoplasts, and not 
least; chloroplasts? )The 
lichen show an early symbiosis 
at the level of the organism 

as the alga and the fungus 
unite. The plant and the de- 
composer enter into symbiosis 
tojutilizesenergy andimatter, 
to employ the first and recy- 
cle the) latter.) The *animal 
enters the cycle consuming the 
plant, to be consumed by the 
decomposer and thence by the 
plant. 


Each creature must adapt to 
the others in that concession 
of autonomy towards the end of 
survival that is symbiosis. 

So parasite and host, predator 
and prey, and those creatures 
of mutual benefit develop sym- 
bioses to ensure survival. 

The world works through 
cooperative mechanisms in 
which the autonomy of the in- 
dividual». besit cel Weorgan, 
organism, species, or commu- 
nity, is qualified towards the 


















survival and evolution of 
higher levets of order culmin; 
ting in the biosphere. 


Now these symbiotic relation- 
ships are beneficial to the ™@ 
sum of organisms, although 
clearly many of these are 
detrimental to individuals an 
species. While the prey are © 
not pleased with the predator 
or the host far from enamoured 
of the parasite or the patho- | 
gen, these are regulators of 
populations, on one hand, and 
agents of death, that essen- 
tial return phase in the cycle 
of matter, which fuels new 
life and evolution. Only in 
this sense can the predator, 
parasite and pathogen be seen 
as important symbiotic agents, 
essential to the creative pro- 
cesses of life and evolution. 


If evolution has proceeded 

from simple to complex, this 
was accomplished through sym- 
biosis. This same mechanism 
was necessary for the evolu- 
tion from uniform to diverse. 


As the number of species 
increased, so then did the n 
ber of roles and the symbiotic 
arrangements between species. 
If stability increases as evom 
lution proceeds, then this is 
the proof on increased symbio 
sis. If conservation of 
energy is essential to the 
diminution of entropy, then 
symbioses are essential to 
accomplish this. Perhaps it 
is symbiosis, or better altrum 
ism, that is the arrow of evo- 
lution. 


This view of the world, creas 
tion and evolution, reveals 
that the principal actors are 
the sun, elements, and com- 
pounds, the hydrologic cycle, 
the plant, the decomposers, 
and the animals. Further, if 
the measure of creation is 
negentropy, then it is' the 
smallest marine plants which 
perform the bulk of the 
world's work, produce the oxy- 
gen of the atmosphere, the 
basis of the great food chains.) 


On land it is the smallest 
herbs. Among the animals the 
msame is true; it is the smal- 
‘lest of marine animals and the 
terrestrial herbivores which 
accomplish the greatest effort 
fof raising the substance of 
plants to higher orders. Man 
has little creative role in 
this realm, although his 
destructive potential is 
siderable. 


con- 


However, energy can as well be 
considered as information. 

The light which heats the body 
can inform the perceptive crea- 
ture. When energy is so consi- 
dered, then the apperception 
of information as meaning, and 
mesponse to it, is also seen 
ms ordering, as anti-entropic. 
Noise, to the unperceptive 
organism, becomes information 
from which is derived meaning 
through perception. In an 
appraisal of the world's work 
of apperception, it is seen 
that the simpler organisms 
which create the maximum negen- 
tropy are low on the scale of 
apperception and that this 
increases as one rises on the 
evolutionary scale. Man, who 
had no perceptible role as a 
creator of negentropy, becomes 
prominent as a perceptive and 
conscious being. Through his 
apperception, man is enabled 
to accomplish adaptations 
which are the symbiosis of 
Man-nature. This is the pro- 
Mise of his apperception and 
consciousness. 


This examination of evolution 
has revealed direction, that 
the earth and its denizens are 
involved in a creative process 
of which negentropy is the mea- 
mure. It shows that creation 
does have attributes which 
include evolution towards com- 
plexity, diversity, stability 
(steady-state), increase in 
the number of species, and 
increase in symbiosis. 


Survival is the first test, 
Creation is the next, and this 
May be accomplished by the 
arresting of energy, by apper- 
ception, or by symbiosis. 

This reveals an intrinsic value 
System with a currency -- 
energy, an inventory which 
includes matter and its cycles, 
life forms, their roles, and 
cooperative mechanisms. 


Form. All of the processes 
which have been discussed 
reveal form; indeed, form and 
process are indivisible 
aspects of a single pnenomenon. 
That which can be seen reveals 
process. Much of this need 
not be superficially visible; 
it:may lies beneath). therskin; 
below the level of vision, or 
only in invisible paths which 
bespeak the interactions of 
organisms. Yet the place, the 
plants, animals, men, and 
their works are revealed in 
form. 


All of the criteria used to 
measure evolutionary success 
apply to form. Simplicity and 
uniformity reveal a primitive 
stage, while complexity and 
diversity are evidence of 
higher evolutionary forms, few 
interactions rather than the 
multitude of advanced systems. 


Yet, there is need’ for a synop- 
tic term which can include the 
presence or absence of these 
attributes in? form.* For ’this; 
we can use fitness both in 

the sense that Henderson 
employs it, and also in Darwin- 
ian terms. Thus, the environ- 
ment is fit, and can be made 
more fitting; the organism 
adapts to fit the environment. 


Form can reveal past processes 
and help to explain present 
realities. Mountains show 
their age and compostion in 
their form; rivers demonstrate 
their age and reflect the phy- 
siography of their passage; 
the distribution and charac- 
teristics of soils respond) to 
historical geology, climate 
and hydrology in their physi- 
cal properties and location. 
The pattern and distribution 
of plants respond to environ- 
mental variables represented 
in the foregoing considera- 
tions, while animals respond 
to these and to the nature of 
the plant communities. Man is 
as responsive, but he is selec- 
tive; yet the pattern and dis- 
tribution of man is likely to 
be comprehensible in these 
self-same terms. 


The term fitness has a higher 
utility than art for the simple 
reason that it encompasses all 
things, inert and living, non- 
human, and those made by man, 
while art is limited to the 
last. Moreover, it offers a 
longer view and more evidence. 
Nature has been in the busi- 
ness of form since the begin- 
ning, and man is only one of 
the products. 


That fact that things and crea- 
tures existeissproof.ct their 
evolutionary fitness to this 
time, although among them 

there will be those which are 
more or less fit. There will 
be those which are unfit and 
persist. »Thosevaresthe 
misfits; then, those which are 
fit; and finally, the most fit- 
ting, all revealed in form. 


Form is also meaningful form. 
Through it, process and roles 
arésrevealed.»but thiswas 
limited by the capacity of the 
observer to perceive. 


Arctic differs from rain forest, 
tundra from ocean, forest from 
desert, plateau from delta; 

each is itself because. The 
platypus is different from 
seawood, diatom from whale, 
monkey from man because. 


Negro differs from Oriental, 
Eskimo from Caucasoid, Mongo- 
loid from Australoid i 
because; and all of those are 
manifest in form. 


When process is understood, 
then differentiation and 

form become comprehensible. 
Processes are dynamic, and so 
coastlines advance and recede 
as do ice sheets; lakes are 

in process of filling, while 
others form; mountains succumb 
to erosion and others rise. 
The lake becomes marsh, the 
estuary a delta; the prairie 
becomes desert, the scrub 
forest; a volcano creates an 
island, while continents sink. 


If evolutionary success is 
revealed by the existence of 
creatures, then their fitness 
will be revealed in form, 
visible in organs, in organ- 
isms, and in communities of 
these..an l£ithis /isaso.atnen 
natural communities of plants 
and animals represent the 
most fitting adaption to 
available environments possible 
to existing life forms. They 
are most fitting and will 
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reveal this in form. Indeed, 
in the absence of man, these 
would be the inevitable expres- 
sion. Thus, there is not only 
an appropriate ecosystem for 
any environment, and succes- 
sional stages towards it, but 
such communities will reveal 
their fitness’ in their expres- 
sion. 


This is a conclusion of enor- 
mous magnitude to those who 
are concerned with the land 
andsits aspeet, that there 

is a natural association of 
creatures for every environ- 
ment. This could be called 
"the intrinsic identiy of 

the given form". If this is 
so, then there will be 
organisms, and communities 

of special fitness, and these 
will, of course, be revealed 
inerorm, his. maghtowell cbe 
described as the ideal. The 
creation of adaptations 

which seek to be metaphysical 
symbols is in essence the con- 
cern with representing the 
ideal. 


Adaptation of the environment 
is accomplished by all physi- 
cal processes and by all life. 
Yet, certain of these trans- 
formations are more visible 
than others, and some are ana- 
lagous to those accomplished 
by man. The\chambered nauti- 
lus, the bee, and the coral 
are all engaged in the busi- 
ness of taking inert material 
to creative adaptive environ- 
ments. These reveal the indi- 
vidual, a society, and a popu- 
lation. 


Can the criteria of fitness be 
applied then to the artifact? 
We can accept that the stilt's 
legs, the flamingo's beak, and 
the mouth of the baleen whale 
are all splended adaptations 
and visible so. It is no 
great leap to see the tennis 
serve, the left hook, and the 
jumping catch, as the same 
realm as the impala's bound, 
the diving comorant, or the 
leopard's lunge. Why then 
should be distinguish between 
the athletic gesture and the 
artifacts which are employed 
with them, the golf club, the 
bat, glove, or tennis raquet? 
The instrument is only an 
extention*of thes iinby Lt 
this is so, then we can equally 
decide if the hammer and saw 
are fit, the knife, fork and 
spoon. We can conclude that 
the tail-powered jet is more 
fit for the air than the claw- 
ing propellers. 


If we can examine tools, then 
we can as well examine the 
environments for activities, 
the dining room for dinner, 
the bedroom for sleeping or 
forbioving; > the housej;estreet, 
villaged town, or<city. “Are 
theyPuntit ~nishst erit, ‘or 
more fitting? 


It appears that any natural 
environment will have an oppro- 
priate expression of physical 
processes, revealed in physio- 
graphy, hydrology, soils, 
plants and animals. There 
should then be an appropriate 
morphology for man--site, and 
this should vary with environ- 
ments. There will then be a 
fitting for man-environment. 
One would expect that as the 
plants and animals vary pro- 
foundly from environment to 
environment, this should also 
apply to man. One would then 
expect, to. find distinct mor- 
phologies for man-nature in 
each of the major physiographic 
regions. The house, village, 
town, and city should vary 
from desert to delta, from 
mountain to plain. One would 
expectite find certains generic 
unity within these regions, 
but marked differentiation 
between them. 


If fitness if a synoptic meas- 
ure of evolutionary success, 
what criteria can we use to 
measure this? We have seen 
that it must meet the simpli- 
city-complexity., uniformity- 
diversity, instability-sta- 
bility, independence-interde- 
Pendenctestest som .Ge wi gec ne 
view of Dr. Ruth Patrick. as 
demonstrated by her study of 
aquatic systems, these may all 
be subsumed under two terms; 
ill-health and health. The 
movement towards simplicity, 
uniformity, and instability, 
and a low number of species, 
characterizes disease. The 
Opposites are evidence of 
health. We can conclude that 
that which sustains health 
represents a fitness between 
man and the environment. We 
would expect that this fitness 
would be revealed in form. 


This criterion might well be 
the most revealing to examine 
the city of man--wherein does 
pathology reside? What are 

its corollaries in the physi- 


cal and social environment? 
What characterized the envir- 
onment of health? What are 
its institutions? What is its 
form? Know this, and we may 
be able to diagnose and pre- 
scribe with an assurance which 
is absent today. 


What conclusions can one reach 
from this investigation? The 
first is that the greatesg | 
failure of western society, img 
particular the post-industrial 
period, is the despoliation of 
the natural world and the inhi 
bition to life which is repre- 
sented in modern cities. (ae 
is apparent that this is the 
inevitable consequence of the 
values that have been our 
inheritance. It is clear, tam 
the speaker if to no one else 
that these values have little 
correspondence to reality and 
perpetrate an enormous delu- — 
sion as to the world, its wor 
the importance of the roles 
that are performed, and, not 
least, the potential role of 
man. In this delusion the 
economic model is conspi- 
cuously inadequate, exclud- 
ing as it does the most impor 
tant human aspirations, and 
the realities of the biophysi 
cal world. 






The remedy requires that the 
understanding of this world, 
which now reposes in the 
natural sciences, be absorbed 
into the conscious value sys- 
tem of society, that we learn 
of the evolutionary past and 
the roles played by physical 
processes and life forms. 

We must learn of the criteriag§ 
of creation and destruction, 
and the attributes of both. 
We need to formulate an encom 
passing value system which 
corresponds to reality and 
uses the absolute values of 
energy, matter, life forms, 
cycles, roles and symbioses. 
We can observe that there 
seem to be three creative 
roles, and symbioses. We can | 
observe that there seem to 

be three creative roles; the 
first of these is the arrest- 
ing of energy in the form of 
negentropy, which offers lit- 
tle opportunity to man; apper 
ception and the ordering which 
can be accomplished through | 
consciousness and understand- 
ing; and, finally, the crea- 
tion of symbiotic arrange- 
ment, for which man is super- 
bly endowed. 


It can be seen that form is 
only a particular mode for 
examining process and the 
adaptations to the environment 
accomplished by these. It can 
be tested against the criteria 
used to determine processes as 
primitive or advanced, to 
mascertain if these are evol- 
ving or retrogressing. Fit- 
ness appears to have a great 
utility for measuring form, 
meeic, fit jcor’ most fitting. 
When one considers the adap- 
tations accomplished by man, 
these are seen to be amenable 
fo this same criterion, but 
also synoptically measurable 
in terms of health. Identify 
the environment of pathology; 
‘this is unfit and will reveal 
Wthis in form. Where is the 
environment of health, physi- 
fal, mental, and social? This, 
too, should reveal its fitness 
in form. 





to affect the quality of the 
environment? The first 
ae is an ecological 


¥ can this knowledge be used 


inventory in which physical 
processes and life forms are 
identified and located within 
ecosystems, consisting of dis- 
crete, but interacting natural 
processes. These data should 
then be interpreted as a value 
‘system with intrinsic values, 
offering both opportunites and 
constraints to human use and 
implications for management 
and the forms of human adapta- 
tions. The city should be 
Subject to the same inventory, 
4 its physical, biological, 
and cultural processes should 
be measured in terms of fit- 
ness and unfitness, health and 
pathology. This should become 
the basis for the morphology 
of man-nature and man-city. 


We must abandon the self-muti- 
lation which has been our way, 
reject the title of planetary 
disease which is so richly 
deserved, and abandon the 
value system of our inheri- 
tance which has so grossly 
misled us. We must see 
Nature as a process within 
which man exists, splendidly 
equipped to become the mana- 
ger of the biosphere; and, 
give form to the symbiosis 
which is his greatest role, 
man the world's steward. 


(Applause) 


CHAIRMAN WALLACE: Today's 
respondent is Professor 
Richard Bolan, who lives 
locally, educated at Yale and 
M.I.T. He has a Masters in 
City Planning from M.I.T and 
he is currently an assistant 
professor at Boston College 
in the School of Social Work 
and also a research associate 
at Boston College Institute 
of Human Sciences, as well as 
at the Joint Center for Urban 
Studies and Director of Plan- 
ning at the Boston Regional 
Planning “Project. Iteisswith 
pleasure that I introduce 
Dick Bolan. 


MR. BOLAN: Thank you. I 
somewhat have the feeling 

that Moses might have had, if 
someone asked him to go up 
the mountain and be a critic. 
Can we have an amendment to 
that one about adultery. One 
of the problems that I have 

is that what Professor McHarg 
presented in the last two 
minutes is going to generally 
form the thrust of my comment, 
because these were explained 
in much more elaborate terms 
in the papers themselves,’ and 
in/facty Professor *McHarg*s 
very excellent analysis of 
biophysical processes and 
their relation to planning 
have had specific application, 
as the introduction suggested, 
in analyzing the Delaware 
River basin and Potomac River 
basin and a highway problem 
and so one can get into issues 
as to this particular kind of 
methodology. I am going to be 
somewhat forced into that, 
because I have frankly a good 
deal of respect for the inten- 
sive research interpretation 
not only of the biophysical 
processes bit, but also the 
Darwinian evolutionary theory 
which has underlain much of 
Professor McHarg's talk today 
and much of the philosophy of 
his approach to planning. 
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Papers by McHarg presented 
as background material for 
his®workshop* >> “Values; Pro- 
cess and Form'"'; "Case Study: 
The Potamac River Basin." 


I have to, however, to some 
degree try to reinstate some 
concept of the intrinsic value 
of man's brain. There has 
been indeed a time honored 
philosophical argument con- 
cerning relationships of 
teleology, purpose of man and 
his freedom, his will in rela- 
tion to various kinds of 
deterministic philosophy, 
whether it has been natural 
science determinism or some 
other notion of determinism, 
andple thinks that Massissayee ve 
is a time honored argument, 
and we could go on endlessly, 
as Professor McHarg suggested, 
beating vardeadc horse. Mit wontt 
getrtoo far into Vit,? buted 
think, in a sense, some of my 
comments are going to relate 
tot thas veetheyeare poring to 
relatettotthe: socials polite 
ical institutions of man, the 
way he is organized over and 
above the character of organi- 
zation one might expect in the 
field of biophysical processes 
and I think there are forms of 
organizational orderliness. 


The other thing which Profes- 
sor McHarg didn't get into too 
much» in his taik; sbutewhich 
runs repeatedly through his 
two papers, is the notion that 
one can derive from a study of 
biophysical processes a value 
system, and while in the 
second paper, in which he more 
in detail describes the plan- 
ning process which derives 
from this discussion, he makes 
quitesclear hesisenot presen- 
ting a plan but some infer- 
ences or implications for the 
use of the environment. 


I really have to raise a ques- 
tion as;to, whether /onevcan 
derive a value system from a 
set of facts and propositions. 
This is again a kind of philo- 
sophical argument. Herbert 
Simon at Pittsburgh, who is 
more or less the classical 
theorist and Mr. Behavior in 
organization theory, suggests 
that indeed ethical or norma- 
tive propositions cannot be 
inferred from facts directly. 
The philosophy is called the 
epistemological jump, much as 
one runs into in trying to 
prove the existence of God. 


One question might be put this 
way. Given two regions of 
identical physical character 
enjoying, in effect, the same 
biophysical history, would 

one expect identical social, 
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political and economic pheno- 
mena among the men with the 
brains, however imperfect, who 
occupy these two regions? It 
seems to me that there is 
implicit in what Professor 
McHarg says a Chain of cau- 
sality which is open to ques- 
tionss eleaminoty going -tocanss 
wer the question; I am going 
to open it for your discussion 
lateraon: 


We can turn it around and look 
at the other side of the coin. 
If we had two nations say of 
identical social and political 
character, would we tend to 
find identical biophysical 
environmental histories? And 
again I don't know the answer 
to this, and as I. say these 
are questions, «Because; asil 
have said earlier, the insti- 
tutions and organizations man 
devises have a tendency to go 
beyond the environment and, 

in fact, where you find simi- 
lar environments, you will 
find quite dissimilar social 
and economic entities. 


I think it was a French scien- 
tist, Montesquieu, who sugges- 
ted that the torrid and frigid 
zones provide physical envi- 
ronments which severely con- 
strain man's capacity and his 
behavior; whereas, the temper- 
ate zones tend to provide the 
opportunity for diversity and 
choice, and man can exercise 
greater’ free willy 


So, this, in effect, suggests 
perhaps some kind of compro- 
mise in which there are ex- 
tremes of physical, biophysi- 
cal situations which are such 
that they do constrain con- 
Siderably man's behavior, but 
there are also in the temper- 
ate zones, an opportunity for 
man to utilize the brain. 


Professor McHarg also gets 
into planning applications 
which he didn't discuss too 
much in his talk, but which I 
would like to again raise 
questions for you to discuss 
later on. He, as a result of 
a great deal of analysis, sug- 
gests that there are uses of 
land, uses of the environment, 
which are intrinsic in their 
biophysical history, ideologi- 
cal history, chronological 
conditions, and so on; and that 
these in a sense, point the 
way as to how land ought to be 
used. The problem is that he 
then, with the analogy to the 


symbiosis process, asserts 
that these mechanisms for 
cooperation suggest that sym- 
biosis is important in deter- 
mining this, and any notion 
that is singular of monism in 
use is inappropriate. In fact, 
a number of compatible land 
uses exist together, and the 
real technical issue that 
evolves from this is what con- 
stitutes the criteria for com- 
patible land uses? How does 
one determine compatibility in 
this case? 


Similarly, 
typical biophysical history of 
a given territory would intrin- 
sically support two quite 
incompatible land uses, how 
does one choose between them? 
The analysis I was provided to 
read was an extensive analysis 
of the Potomac River basin, and 
I found that indeed there had 
been a value system imposed 
here, at least as I read it, 
that did not necessarily come 
from the data itself, but more 
from the observance of the data 
in which there is a tendency 
towards emphasizing agricul - 
tural or agriculturally or 
recreationally related use of 
land. The perspective of urban 
development in this valley 
tended to be looked upon with 
some degree of scepticism, 
primarily because the criteria 
for determining which land 
should be urban were rather 
rigid and severe. In fact, we 
have had cities built upon 
hills and upon fairly rough 
land and they have been rea- 
sonably successful as cities. 
There seemed to be a syste- 
matic bias against the urban 
use of the land and a very 
strong bias toward agricul- 
tural and recreational uses. 


The final comment that I would 
make and again raise quite a 
questionspertaansatorehis 
issue of social pathology, 
described as the destructive 
misfit. This suggests that 
there is:some intrinsic defi- 
ciencies in the human forms 
which either suffer the slings 
and arrows of social pathology 
or who are involved in com- 
miting social pathology, 


if one finds that the 


which gives rise to a question 
among us human organisms with 
and without brains, as the 
case may be: are there some 
kind of superior or more fit 
species, of us,,or) iss this 
pathology really a problem 
which is not akin necessarily 
to the-species, itself ,,butege 
the kind of environment that 
the species has created for 
itself? The issue of the role 
of the environment here 
becomes very predominant. 


So, with these kinds of ques- 
tions, and I'm sure Professor 
McHarg would welcome a chance 
of rebuttal, or at least a 
chance to say that he hadn't 
any quarrel or any feelings 
of discomfort about my com- 
ments, I would still have to 
get to the central question: 
how does this really influ- 
ence social policy? How does 
it really affect our ability 
to plan urban communities, 
whether we view them as sys- 
tems or organisms or whatever 
view we might take of them? 


I think the problems of rela- 
ting the very laudable and 
expert analysis of the envi- 
ronment in which we live to 
the normative and ethical 
problems which face urban com- 
munities today is still the 
major challenge and is still 
going to bevarveryrdifficule 
problem for us. 


CHAIRMAN WALLACE: Thank you 
very much, Dick. The two 
questions that I have are: 
given two areas that are bio- 
physiologically identical, 
would similar social, econo- 
mic and cultural patterns 
necessarily develop? In two 
Similar areas, some distance 
apart, would the same human 
patterns be developing there? 
Secondly, again if the biophy- 
sical history of an environ- 
ment indicates that it would 
support more than one use suc- 
cessfully, how is the choice 
made between the uses? How 
does one make the planning 
decision on that basis? 


I will have to call on Dick. 
You might disagree with these 
statements or the questions. 





MR. BOLAN: No, no. The third 
question would be in the sym- 
biotic process; in the pro- 
cess of determining multiple 
mses of territory, of land, 
what are the criteria for com- 
patibility? Professor McHarg, 
an his paper, describes a 
matrix in which all of the 
variables which he has 
described in the latter part 
ato has*talk were set up ‘on a 
chart and he had four levels 
of compatability and incompa- 
tability and the two inter- 
mediate levels, but these were 
not well described. So, what 
kinds of criteria for compata- 
bility of human land uses are 
important here? 


Then there was a question as 
to the destructive misfit as 
}applied to human pathology. 
Clearly in terms of biology, 
pathology in plant life or 
animal life, one can concede 
the argument, but when applied 
to human pathology, does this 
ScCrurc. gusetherevairelative 
degree of superiority or 
ability to survive among dif- 
ferent human species? 


The final question would be, 
what is the exact contribution 
of research of a study of this 
kind to the formation of pub- 
lic policy, to the development 
or to the answer to the ethi- 
cal and normative issues that 
we are currently faced with? 


At this point, participants 
break up into smaller work- 
shop sessions for discussion. 


PLENARY SESSION BEGINS. 


MR. BOLAN: I have been given 


the difficult task of moderating 


this session, and I am going to 
rely on the workshop chairmen 
to make;this task a lot easier. 


The question I think deals 
with the equivalence or the 
dialogue, if one wants to call 
it that, between a system of 
values which is a cultural 
modus, if you will, as opposed 
to purely the ecology modus. 
That refers back to your com- 
ments, Dick, and I think that 
our view would be that this 

is of equivalent importance; 
it is in the nature of a dia- 
logue between these two sets 
of systems. 


There is a very simple, rather 
basic question, we think, 
regarding the time scale of 
this kind of approach we have 
been talking about. Professor 
McHarg has been giving us 
essentially a twenty-five mil- 
lion year review, which we say 
1s) rightes *Petsounds*ripht: 

it feels’ right: The question 
of how you get this down into 
a manageable time scale to do 
something about it, and, 
therefore, what importance 
thistdassumes sin relation*to 
other more cultural aspects of 
what we are trying to do, the 
Operation obathesbrain;, -ete= 
etera,< in specifics «is %the 
second question. 


In the third question, a sub- 
heading of the second, there 
is a potential conflict 
between what we might call 
automatic determination of a 
region versus self-determina- 
tion and to what extent there 
is value or weight to those 
two opposing poles. 


In the twenty-five million 
year view, fallability fades 
into relative insignificance, 
but under short-term view, 
fallability may well be the 
most important problem we 
have. That again may refer 
to the scale problem that I 
mentioned first. 


And the last is really a 
resounding vote of con- 
fidence, *I* think) febeative-to 
the concept of measuring 
health as opposed to measur - 
ing the*superficialenviron- 
ment2**This?L think#.reters 
to any judgements we tend to 
make about neighborhoods, and 
I think perhaps in measuring 
health we have some good ways 
of doing it. We circumvent 
the sculbturaiy bias@or certain 
kinds of people measuring 
other kinds of people's hous- 
ing and things of this kind. 


MR. BOLAN: I think that I am 
not sure of your formal format 
here, but what I will do is 
call on each of the chairmen 
and then give Professor McHarg 
an opportunity to comment on 
the whole group of comments 
rather than respond to indivi- 
duats. AMmA StuneEis 3 


MR. STURGIS: We were lucky 
enough to have in our group 
Professor McHarg, although he 
apologized for taking such an 
active part, but I think we 
were not the losers and so a 
few of these things that I 
will mention will be out of 
his vocabulary more or less. 


In terms of rather practical 
decisions frequently made in 
public involving possible eco- 
logical consequences, it was a 
common problem in picking a 
school site. They are often 
put in swamps and frequently 
the information relative to 
that Sitéesrs rei ther snc piven 
properly to the decision mak- 
ing body in the town or else 
they. “agnore titein ‘favorsoft 
some other non-ecological or 
non-natural consideration. 
This brings up the whole ques- 
tion of the pivensfornmtorea 
site versus the made form--the 
natural versus the cultural 
form. 


By way of illustration of the 
absurdity of some such decis- 
ion making, Mr. McHarg men- 
tions the Hudson River as an 
example. He mentioned eight 
or nine entirely different or 
distinct ecological areas up 
and down the Hudson River from 
Sandy Hook to Adirondaks or 
even further up. It would be 
absurd to build the same sort 
of building at one end as at 
the other. He made the state- 
ment that any architect, which 
I assume he means any profes- 
sionalsewho- didinotspresent 
the survey information con- 
cerning the site, should be 
not only prosecuted, he 

should be persecuted. 


And then we sort of led around 
again on decision making, site 
selection based on what the 
people want, and this was men- 
tioned as being a very practi- 
cal input#into’ the wholetpro-z 
cess. That led to a discus- 
sion of to what extent the 
professional involved in mak- 
ing the survey should inject 
recommendations as to what 

the decision-making body should 
want and, of course, another 
question is to what extent the 
decisions might be made along 
other values. 


Getting to the specific ques- 
tions, this question of there 
being two areas identical, 
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presumably with the same pat- 
terns developed, Mr. McHarg, 
at least, said there were no 
two aréas identical.) So; it 
is entirely a moot question 
and we dropped it. 


The question of the possibil- 
ities for the decision between 
more than one possible use for 
a*Site ras stondsinstance good 
agricultural land on the 
fringe of a growing metropoli- 
tan area, led back again to 
what people want. It depends 
on the strength of the demands 
of the growing metropolis ver- 
sus the needs for agricultural 
land, maybe the possibility of 
having agricultural land some- 
where else, and it got down to 
a question of natural oppor- 
tunities versus cultural oppor 
tunities. For the moment you 
could just say they exist and 
allerignt eletithespeople 
choose. 


Then it got down to the busi- 
ness of finding out or deter- 
mining what people want, and I 
think Mr. McHarg made a rather 
revealing statement. He said 
he himself and perhaps some of 
us still are or once were ble- 
eding hearts about these 
issues. You fight for conser- 
vation and open space and wet- 
lands and all the rest, and 

you don't seem to get anywhere. 
So, now, he has come up with 
this very cool suggestion for 
making surveys where you pre- 
sent the alternatives. Here is 
what the land is, and if you do 
this with it, then you are 
going to wind up with that, and 
how would you like it? I think 
as a device for professionals 
influencing decision makers, 
perhaps he has something there. 
MR. BOLAN: Doctor Eisenberg: 
DR. HERBERT EISENBERG: We dis- 
cussed at great length the 
implications of Professor 
McHarg's presentation and what 
its usefulness might be in spe- 
cific applications, which was 
something that Professor Bolan 
brought up at the end of his 
presentation. 


I think it would be difficult 
to capsulate the discussion, 
except to say that it ranged 
all the way from whether or 
not it was good to plant 
asphalt and destroy the trees 
in the cities or to eliminate 


all cars as a beginning step 
in ecology, to the application 
of Professor McHarg's thesis 
to regional planning per se 
and that maybe it doesn't 
apply as much to an individual 
site«sselectionit 


One of the questions was 
whether this was an added 
dimension to planning or was 

it simply a re-statement of 
another kind of method of 
planning? Were engineers and 
people in this field doing this 
kind of thing now, but maybe 
not doing it in ecological 
terms? 


Some of us felt it was an 
added dimension to the plan- 
ning process that was taking 
the available information and 
viewing it in ecological 
terms. Others felt) this*is 
pretty much what is going on, 
although restated in a dif- 
ferent way. 


MR. BOLAN: I had the Potomac 
River basin paper on which we 
could go further into the spe- 
cific nature of application 
and a good deal of the time 
was spent on this, but then 

we began to discuss situations 
where similar kinds of analy- 
sis had been used, and 
although they were not nearly 
as extensive or as skillfully 
done as has been done by Pro- 
fessor McHarg, the issue still 
is quite evident to us. At 
least in one illustration 
cited,.the.complexities,of the 
social institutional environ- 
ment, if you will, :in which 
decision making was taking 
place was such that the phy- 
Sital «thes soilse,< thesbaolocy 
had been analyzed, but the ana- 
lysis wasn't put in stages of 
the process; certain kinds of 
other factors entered into the 
situation and were, in a sense, 
governing. 


Then we got into other kinds of 
illustrations of adaptability 
of economic behavior, for exam- 
ple, which is changing rapidly 
and becoming less oriented to 
the land and more footloose. 

We are able to orient and 


locate and expect the popula- 
tion concentrations and things 
of this nature, so that we 
felt that what has been really 
given to us today was a very 
important element or system, 
if you will, in the total pro-J 
cess of trying to understand J 
the community of man and its J 
problems and its possibilities} 
Additional kinds of systems | 
applied and researched with | 
equal skill and diligence were} 
still going to be needed. We 
had definitely provided a sub-} 
stantial additional input to 
the process. 


Now, before we open this up to} 
general discussion, Professor 
McHarg has been on the receiv-f 
ing end of a great deal of con 
versation since he stopped 
talking an hour and a half 
ago, and I think it is only | 
fair to give him some opportun4 
ity to defend himself or to 
attack his critics critique 
of critiques, or ‘charify, 
explain, or do anything else 
he wants for a few moments. 
Professor McHarg? 


MR. McHARG: Thank you. Of 
course, it is very clear to 
me that I am not clear enough. 
I am terribly sorry about that 
I wish I could be more expli- 
CLE. 


Let me tell you some of the 
aspirations of this method, 
which I haven't spoken about 
at all; perhaps this is why 
it seems unclear. The pro- 
cess is a continuous one for 
me, and I work in an office 
with David Wallace, PhD., 
Economics, Harvard City Plan- J 
ner, who has worked as a plan- Jf 
ner for a long time, about 
twenty-five years. He has thef 
brown finger, and I am the . 
green planner, and we are two 
young associates. It is 
McHarg and Wallace and it is 
landscape and city planning, 
and the regional science and 
the architectural sciences. 





So, you ask a man to speak 
about one part, and it is ) 
important now to say that both 
in the university and the 
office I feel myself a spokes- 
man for a part of the planning 
process. I don't believe 
there is such a thing as a 
planner. There are people that 
contribute to the planning 
process as we do it now. 











}The first thing is, I start my 
pway by first identifying for 

my clients and partners and 
students nature as a process. 
First of all, the litany of 

it, go through the whole 

bloody thing and at the end we 
come up with values and infor- 
mation on all of the natural 
process material which is the 
economic implication. So, we 
can make now a controlled 
growth model. You see, this 

is what the future is likely 

to hold for the metropolitan 
region, assuming the pattern in 
the future is substantially the 
same as it has been for the 
past. 


When we have an uncontrolled 
growth model, this is also of 
Vaiue. We can propose tenta- 
Save Value systems, let us 
assume some men in this metro- 
politan region will value open 
housing above all things, and 
next value economic growth, 
and set a very high value on 
minimum unemployment. 


Now, these are three real 
values and all interrelated 
with each other or could very 
well be. We have one man with 
one set of primary values, and 
another man who cares about the 
amenities and the water and the 
environment. He has one set of 
values, and then we ask each of 
them to take the demand model, 
satisfy the demand model and 
produce a form of metropolitan 
growth responsive to the value 
System they have espoused, and 
ehe priorities of it. 


We have some alternatives. We 
can say to the society, here 
are the choices. If this is 
your value system, this is 
likely to be a consequential 
pattern of the metropolitan 
growth. We can examine these 
and see that there are some 
things which are compatible. 
In every value system there 
are possibilities of getting 
some things which are common 
and go through with this with 
a matrix and find things 
which are compatible with a 
number of the value systems, 
and those which are incompati- 
ble. Make the maximum number 
of social benefits and the 
maximum cost and we can get 
the maximum social utility 
solution. 


Ittvassa, theoretical concept. 
It does work in a rudimentary 
way, and I think it can be 
made to work in a good way. 
Its application I have no 
doubt of. Its basic presump- 
tion is the information about 
the management, the results, 
and natural resources, and 
human resources. 


Now, as to the questions them- 
selves, obviously Professor 
Bolan recognized the Presby- 
terian, and there is a whole 
question herevabout, I think, 
determinism and the will, and 
there is no determinism and no 
free will somewhere between 
anarchy. We have the trend of 
the past with us; we carried 
thesvestigalutarleof ithe 
appendix, and we are with the 
past." They say ‘we tare linked 
tosall vlite by ivivtually being 
alivers It rseancopensfunnel; 
and the choice for the future 
Is ‘absolutely. infinite, 
although it has to respond to 
the realities of the historic 
past. Vel, ws eno trerther/one: 


There are no two grains of 
Sand 1aentical gor Cel ls jor 
organisms or species. There 
have never been two things 
identical. | Chere jaresnotenow 
two things identical. There 
is never any reason to believe 
there will ever be two things 
identical. That which is now 
never has equivalency and 
never will be replicated. How- 
ever, if we go a little more 
grossly into the business, we 
can see that where we find 
animals who find habitats 
which are similar, and animals 
in themselves tend to be simi- 
lar, and if these animals are 
coexistent, then there are 
Cheer possi Dilives a, sce chey, 
are cooperative or mutual, we 
don't have to bother with them. 
Neutrality means they don't 
interact. In many cases in 
ecology, if they are in compe- 
tition with each other, obvi- 
ously they may be similar, but 
one will fail, and if they are 
in competition, then they have 
Ot -COPdiiter ss 2 omtney ate 
absolutely identical, there is 
no particular advantage in 
cooperation. ele’ they. ares. in 
fact, different, perform dif- 
ferent roles, there may be 
some advantages in the coopera- 
ta 0ns 


I think the rest of the mater- 
ial is not of the same degree 
of seriousness. In the ques- 
tion of the presence of the 
intrinsic land uses and com- 
patability of the planning in 
the use of it, the planner may 
have prejudices, but it seems 
his role is to produce evi- 
dence in such a way as every- 
body can view the evidence and 
come to the same conclusion 
that he proffers. This evi- 
dence which is an application 
of the value system and an 
application to an explicit 
response: society can choose 
toveitherlacceptcor rejectare. 
I have found, however, the 
more finally one examines 
things, the more discreet we 
are and the more opportunity 
there is for discrimination 
because the world is unique, 
because every area is itself, 
because all environments are 
in £factidifferent.s arhetdiss 
crimination of the differences 
is, of course, a discrimina- 
tion of the opportunities and 
also the constraints agburel 
have not found even in quite 

a small region a place where 

I have been unable to make 
discriminations which are con- 
sequential. 


Itiseems)togme onexofithestexn- 
rible things architects con- 
clude’ as that they really 
believe’invartifacts?(Alsthink 
this is a horrifying illusion 
that as one looks at the 
things that are important, it 
is perfectly clear that that 
which endures longer is not 
buildings f -stwistiate: thateis 
important and the building is 
only important insofar as it 
affects life beneficially or 
detrimentally. 


FROM THE FLOOR: In our group 
there was, I think, a desire 
to pin down the definition of 
ecology. Some people have the 
impression that it is balance 
of environment as it affects 
men: sO0therepeaplestelt titsis 
a more general consideration 
of the various interacting 
forces of creatures and life 
and so on. Would somebody 
care to comment on that? 
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MR. MCHARG: Yes, ecology is 
the study of interaction of 
the organisms and environment 
which includes other organisms. 


FROM THE FLOOR: There was a 
point that I noted but didn't 
mention before, which may be 
anlittierabstractyebutestehas 
tosdoswithrdecisions.. e1hiis 
the question of historical evi- 
dence’ to the consequences of 
un-thinking decision making 
witharespec tetovecology ser he 
fact came out that in the areas 
from the Tigris and Euphrates 
in Rome, a great deal of the 
Mediterranean area was once 
highly forested and a great 
natural area and I guess most 
of us know what it is like now. 
It appears that civilizations 
of the past had a whale of a 
time consuming all the natural 
resources, and it came to 
fruition in various cultural 
things which we know about. 
Presumable, or possible the 
same thing is happening to us. 
Maybe one question is, do we 
care? We may still have a 
hundred years or so of a free 
ride on the resources we have, 
or should we work now to start 
the equivalent of re-forest or 
somehow to re-inject our natu- 
ral environment into the things 
that we are doing? 


MR. McHARG: I forgot to raise 
an important point: there is, 
of course, an enormous vari- 
ability in man's environment; 
the stresses vary, some people 
can endure drinking a lot of 
alcohol, people who live in 
Denver have a life with a 
fairly high level of radia- 
tion, people in the Andes have 
chances of surviving much 
higher than ours, and crab 
grass, scorpions and cock- 
roaches look as if they are 
going to survive radiation 
better than us for there is 

a variable against hydrocar- 
bons, and so on. The only 
point I tried to make really 
is that one can look at an 
urban environment in terms of 
its (fitness) for life gener- 
ally; that is, a normal phy- 
Siological of man, and you can 
see that there are thresholds 
of hydrocarbon oxide, of 
nitrogen and noise and var- 





ious other stresses which pro- 
duce a pathology. There are 
environments for man, and man 
physically is under stress in 
these environments and there 

is nothing you can do about 
it,odtliercan*tesolivestieipros 
blems of his own hydrocarbons 
by any device we have, and if 
you live in the environment, 
you are subject to these stres- 
ses and the variability in res- 
ponse to these stresses isn't 
very high. As I say, there is 
an environment which is 
increasingly becoming unfit 

for normal physiological man, 
and the thing is there is not 
the capacity of the organism 

to respond to it, because we 
can't think of a man who is 
going to live with the high 
levelsvof leadvand so on2srSa 
the answer to that is you 

have to accomplish it by chang- 
ing the environment in order to 
suit a physiological man who 

is necessarily changed to meet 
the pathological stresses of the 
man-made environment. I had 

to mention this as a very im- 
portant point. 


ROLE PLAYING 


MR. BOLAN: I am going to resist 
the opportunity to get the last 
word in here, and indicate that 
we are very thankful for Prof. 
McHarg's presentation. I want 
to thank you very much, too, 
Dick, for coming here and for 
making the discussion a lot 
livelier. (Applause) 


(Whereupon, at 5:20, the work- 
shop was adjourned.) 


The sixth workshop in a series 
on "Environmental Design for 
Decision-Makers in Government" 
convened in the Boston Archi- 
mectural Center at 2:15 p.m., 
April 2, 1968. Subject, ''Role 
Playing". Group leaders: 

Drs. Donald A. Kennedy and 
Bernard Kramer. Mr. Hermann 
Field, Chairman, presiding. 


The following is a description 
of what took place at this 
meeting. 


Background information was pre- 
sented by Dr. Kramer: 


When we think of the city as a 
system, we immediately think of 
a fairly large number of par- 
ticipants in the whole system, 
persons with different inter- 
ests, backgrounds, opinions 

and attitudes; and varying 
degrees of expertness. We think 
immediately of these persons 
working in a rather complicated 
way to produce the network of 
events and actions that make up 
ehe city. We also realize that 
there are some groups within 
the city that have divergent 
points of view. Frequently the 
problem arises as to how these 
groups can come to terms with 
each other. Sometimes groups 
myith different interests fail 
mo. come together, to confront 
each other and to move with 
‘each other. The technical be- 
havioral problem then is how 
to effect understanding and 
agreement among groups of dif- 
ferent interests, attitudes, 
Opinions and skills. 


We propose to present a tech- 
nique that we call "Conference 
in the Round''. In this arrange- 
ment we identify three interest 
groups, three groups who have 
in varying degrees, divergent 
interests, attitudes and ways 
of thinking. A round table 

is set up in the middle of the 
room and we take a topic that 
these three groups have some 
IMUCeVesurtioeg Neatarst.oLoup 
comes to the table and dis 
cusses the topic among them- 
selves as though they were in 
the privacy of their own room. 
The rest of the audience sits 
around in an outer circle and 
Listens: 


The first group discusses the 
topic tor al period of time in 
their own way, using their own 
language and ways of thinking. 
Then the discussion is termina- 
ted and the members of Group A 
Tecurmeroecvesauatoncercitcle. 
Group B comes to the table and 
RepeacCsethesd1 SCussion. ona the 
topic from their point of view. 
Group C does the same. 


After this explanation from 
Dr. Kramer, the workshop par- 
ticipants were invited to try 
the "Conference in the Round" 
technique. 


The first, question for *discus= 
sion was the problem of the 
inner belt highway. Should it 
be constructed? The three 
groups involved in this dis- 
cussion were architects, 
planners-administrators, and 
engineers. Each group dis- 
cussed the problem from their 
viewpoint as if they were to 
present their findings to the 
Mayor. Dr. Kramer served as 
chairman for these group dis- 
cussions. 


The second question for dis- 
cussion was the problem of 
whether or not to build a 
stadium in the Boston-Metro- 
politan area. This was chaired 
by Dr. Kennedy and was con- 
ducted in the same manner using 
two groups rather than three, 
and the problem was viewed 

from the viewpoints of Inner- 
Core residents and Outer-Core 
residents. Topics for discus- 
sion included: the need for a 
stadium; the locality of the 
stadium; who should pay for it 
(state, local government or 
private interests); and whether 
or not it should be multifunc- 
tional. 


After this session, Dr. Kennedy 
discussed the reason for the 
use of role playing techniques. 
He stated that they are useful 
in helping people and groups 

to become more sensitive to 
characteristics about their own 
behavior as well as the behav- 
LOLeOLNOthers. 


Dr. Kennedy discussed the role 
playing technique of role re- 
versal, where one individual 
who is discussing his point of 
view is asked to switch roles 
and quote the other person's 
point of view, and vice versa 
untilsall points: of distortion 
are eliminated. 


Discussion ensued about the 
difficulty of playing someone 
else's role. 


Dr. Kramer commented on the 
"Conference in the Round" 
technique as an activity where 
one group gets together and 
discusses its common interests 
while other groups listen and 
try to find out why that group 
acts the way it does. The 
general theme is that one 
should try to pay attention to 
the problems of finding out, 
understanding, and living with 
the point of view of others in 
Situations requiring joint 

ACL LOIN. 
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ASSESSMENT AND COMMENTS 
REGARDING THE WORKSHOP SERIES: 
THE CITY AS ASYSTEM 

BY BENOIT BEGIN 


Below is an assessment and com- 
ments regarding the workshop 
series by Benoit Begin who was 
a visiting associate at the 
Joint Center for Urban Studies 
of M.I.T. and Harvard at the 


time this program was conducted. 


The selected theme, The City 
was to be explored in seven 
consecutive sessions for the 
benefit of some 105 partici- 
pants, few of whom were regis- 
tered as professional city 
planners; most were involved 
in some way or another in a 
wide range of planning 
activities, and almost all 
those contacted were by their 
occupation or profession in- 
volved in decision-making, 
administration, or conceptual 
work related to the city. It 
was evident from the very 
first workshop that the parti- 
Cipants were aware of the 
differing intensities of the 
relationships which exist 
between their immediate fields 
of concern, those outside 
their spheres of interest, and 
the interconnections between 
all the various threads of the 
CLEYELADI Ac. a tUsSCuss10nSe in 
the workshop demonstrated that 
participants not only shared 
some feelings about the theme 
but that they also had an 
interest in becoming more 
articulate about it and hoped 
tol learn-of a) “satisfying" 
rational framework that could 
have some bearing on their 
individual or institutional 
performance. From a limited, 
individual approach, the dia- 
logue progressed toward a more 
objective, generic, and inclu- 
sive perspective. 


In anticipation of such a reac- 
tion, the sessions were organ- 
ized to foster participation by 
the audience and to achieve 
interaction with the guest 
speakers. The three following 
formats were adopted: 


1) sTHe efi rst, consistedsor an 
Nexpose" by "a guest speaker, 
lasting about an hour and 
a half, followed by parti- 
cipant discussions, in 
groups of about 12, in sep- 
arate rooms. Each group 
was led by a chairman, who 
was to give comments and/ 
or conclusions in a second 
general gathering moderated 
by the speaker. 


2) The second format was de- 
veloped to use certain 
techniques of group dynam- 
ics in analyzing two of 
Boston's controversial 
issues. 


3) The third format, a day- 
long plenary session, was 
divided into three parts: 
in the first, several 
people commented on their 
respective share of re- 
sponsibility in the John 
Hancock Project--a topical 
question; in the second, 

a chairman (one of the 
previous guest speakers) 
led a discussion during 
lunch to assess and explore 
the problem; and in the 
third period (in, the after- 
noon), under the leadership 
of a moderator, each work- 
shop chairman reported on 
the position of his group. 


This scheme set the stage and 
the channel of procedures to 
achieve reactions between the 
discussants. 


The Nature of the Theme and 
the Objectives 


The selected theme, “The City 
as a System,'' is an emerging 
notion gradually being drawn 
from a complex reality. 
Theoretically ;)that reahity 
could be extrapolated into a 
system composed of subsystems, 
the latter often grouped in 
turn into ecosystems, each 
funetioning with a relative 
degree of autonomy but, over- 
all, subjected to the others 
in various ways by the input 
and output of related sub- 
systems in the whole matrix 


of the city. Conceptnaliy, 
the system of; the city coulda 
also be related to larger em- 
bracing systems like the me- 
tropolis, the region, ene 
state, and so on. 


Although a theoretical con- 
cept of the city as a system 
could be explained from a 
rational construct, the pro- 
blem is quite different when 
one tries to specify the 
city's constituent parts and 
the dynamics of their respec- 
tive interactions. The degree 
of comprehension and mastery 
differs greatly from one ele- 
ment of the spectrum to ano- 
ther. Some are quantifiable, 
others are not; some could be 
constructed from tangible 
factors, others out of con- 
ceptual intangibles, while 
others are made up of both. 
This constitutes only part of 
the problem; we still have to 
acknowledge many gaps in our 
understanding of the inter- 
relationship between the 
elements and a great many of 
the respective reflex mechan- 
isms at work when such a sys- 
tem is looked at in the con- 
text of the planning process-- 
and, notably from the stand- 
point of the decision-making 
process, the strategic phase 
of any policy making. 


However, the public decision- 
maker is faced not only with 
the inherent complexities of 
the city as an evolving sys- 
tem and the way his actions 
could be, or are, affected by 
decisions made in other sys- 
tems. He is also confronted 
with a perpetual dilemma be- 
tween two constraints: one 
relates to the degree of Com 
prehensiveness of his action 
or policies, the other to the 
level at which decision making 
is made between the minimum 
and the maximum scope of 
interest (cost benefits, cost 
efficiency). Each decision- 
or policy-maker has to acknow- 
ledge some cognitive limits 
to his field of endeavor, 
whether it concerns the city 
as a whole, the functions of 
any sector, or the component 
geographical area. The same 
concern applies to decision- 
making in the whole wide 
spectrum between sheer utopia 
and platonic facts. 





In sum, the workshop series 
was intended, implicitly at 
least, to help decision-makers 
from a wide range of fields 

to understand the meaning of 
the city as a system and its 
working limitations and possi- 
bilities; the immediate con- 
figuration and position of 
their sphere of activities 
within the larger matrix; the 
interactions and relationships 
between the inner and outer 
Systems; and some indications 
Or guidelines for the per- 
formance of their respective 
tasks. 


The Advisory Committee of the 
Drstemtnererore set itself 

B® serious challenge, consider- 
ing the background of the 
participants, the limited 
number of sessions, the re- 
straints put on the inevitable 
difficulties in maintaining 
consistencies in the perspec- 
tive, and the relationships 
among and the purposes of the 
guest speakers. 


My comments so far provide the 
background to the assessment I 
was able to make. But such an 
experience could not be judged 
in a vacuum; while the staging, 
the scenario, the performance 

and, to a certain extent, the 

reaction of the audience could 


be evaluated, it was impossible, 


except through a superficial 
exchange of comments, to assess 
mhesdegree of satisfaction.or 
dissatisfaction of the people 
present. Some questionnaires 
were circulated among the par- 
ticipatants, but mainly they 
related to the mechanics of 
the scheme or to reactions to 
the conduct of the workshops. 
Consequently, I used in my 
evaluation the techniques of 

a free-lance drama critic, 
with all the intrinsic vices 
or virtues such techniques may 
have. 


The Relevance and the Articu- 


Tation of the Theme 


There are few themes more re- 
levant to public decision- 
makers, planners, engineers, 
andearchitects, This is evi- 
denced by the growing interest, 
expressed in different ways, 

of academics, professional 
organizations, public admini- 
strators, and city-oriented 
decision-makers in general. 


Few other themes could attract 
and serve as a common denomi- 
nator for people of such 
diverse backgrounds as those 
who attended the sessions, and 


few subjects could involve 
people so deeply in a shared 
awareness of the present 
chronic urban crisis and what 
it entails for the future of 
urban society. 


But on the other hand, few 
themes could present more 
difficulties for achieving the 
sort of objectives that had 
been set forth. Nevertheless, 
with due regard for the over- 
all long-term impact, the 
Advisory Committee should be 
credited with insight, broad- 
ness of views, and purpose. 


However, the theme, as con- 
ceived) andsexplained earlier, 
was never presented and fully 
explained to the audience as 
a whole. 


itecouid, Desgargued that the 
first speaker tackled the 
SUbJeCtET LON LN isaperspective. 
Thispcouldmnotibesdenied, But 
to my understanding, he ap- 
proached it from an operation- 
al reséarchtpoint of view. 
Operations research, it is now 
recognized, has many drawbacks, 
comparedsrtoriins tance, -to 
systems analysis, which is 
more appropriate to this sort 
ofatasks Eventhough ‘the spro- 
blem itself was explained with 
proiriciencytetheslevel of 
discussion was too abstract 
and the content was too com- 
plex to be easily grasped by 
thegmajoraty) of#thespartici- 
pants, people hardly familiar 
with the problems as presented 
and even less familiar with 
the methodology. 


The group discussions which 
followed and the discussion at 
the general meeting hardly 
extended beyond particular 
and specific problems to deal 
with the broader and more 
embracing rationale of the 
System. The only gain one 
could bring away was a foggy 
notiongofsthesinternal ‘geo- 
Merry Or eches Cityiseinira- 
structure. 


The following workshops dealt 
forcefully with the elements 
of the!system; except for the 
sixth one which was devoted to 
experimentation with the new 
group dynamic techniques. 


The first group of discussions 
were in general presented by 
people whose competence could 


not be questioned and they 
managed to stimulate interest 
and imaginative, constructive 
responses in both the round 
and the plenary sessions. I 
could not help noticing, how- 
ever, that the subject matter 
was isolated from the larger 
context, that little attention 
was given to the solidarity of 
the city's componentparts:. 

No direct attempt was made to 
create for the decision-makers 
the proper stage that would 
help them to gain the relevant 
knowledge for more efficient 
Obes 


As to) thessixth session. | 
consider it didactic and of 
lieclempossible.use; for 
decision-makers. The organi- 
zers, unfortunately (and they 
couldsnot. beseblamed sor s1.0)s 
lacked the necessary perspec- 
tive to orient the partici- 
pants efficiently within the 
framework of the system. 


In short, however, as good as 
the musicians may be, they 
alone do not make up an 
orchestra, especially when 
each individual performs his 
own melody and arrangement. 
The result will be several 
Tecitals, Z0t- a concert, 


Summary 


This experience permitted a 
Significant number of people 
to become aware of the com- 
plexity of the city and the 
intricate) interrelationships 
among its parts. It fostered 
discussions between partici- 
pants, and, of utmost im- 
portance satethis, polntyeLt 
raised many questions that 
remained unanswered, and which 
will undoubtedly call for 
further meetings at which there 
can be a broadening and deep- 
ening of the subject. 


In conclusion, I consider the 
experience valuable and worth 
pursuing. Aware as I am of 
the tremendous intellectual 
resources available in the 
Boston area, particularly in 
this field, I feel :confident 
that future programs could 
easily be conducted most 
satisfactorily, and covering 
a greater number of wide- 
ranging urban problems. Let 
us consider this one as a 
first experimental field test 
used to set the compass more 
accurately for the succeeding 
ones. 
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